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“UNITE OR DIE” 


HE older school histories of the United States carried a 

picture of a colonial flag on which was a snake divided into 

thirteen parts, and the slogan “Unite or Die.” One doesn’t 
see it so often in the newer books, probably because the story 
that a snake’s body would unite when cut into parts has long 
since fallen under the devastating attacks of science. Still, it 
served a useful purpose in emphasizing the new-old idea of 
unity. We need to have this idea of unity brought to our at- 
tention frequently or individual initiative will seem more sig- 
nificant than cooperative effort. Especially is this true in our 
professional life. It is quite necessary, therefore, to stress the 
value and the necessity of professional organizations. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association is organized to bring the 
collective mind of the 20,000 teachers of the state to bear upon 
our common problems. Its first object is to promote the cause of 
education, to work for the boys and girls of the state; its sec- 
ond, to promote the teachers’ welfare. When the first object is 
accomplished, attainment of the second must follow. Specific- 
ally, what such an organization attempts through its meetings, 
its magazine, bulletins, legislation, and every other available 
means, is to develop sound thinking about education and secure 
support for measures necessary to improve our school system. 
The public expects professional organizations to point the way 
and to take the lead. Since its organization in 1853 the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association has provided such leadership. 


Part of the work is done through the annual convention. Great 
and important as this is, however, it is by no means all of the 
Association. Our first problem is to get every teacher enrolled, 
not only to receive the benefits which the Associatin gives, but 
to contribute to and work for its program. With every reputa- 
ble teacher enrolled, and conscious that she belongs to a great 
and influential profession, the Association can develop that at- 
titude of mind which will put Wisconsin foremost in education. 
If we do not unite we may not die, but we shall have very little 
influence in moulding that public opinion which will make better 
schools, better teachers, and a better state. The price of progress 
is efficient organization under competent leadership. 














“Mon ey” 


By ERNEST E. HORTH, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE most talked of thing in the 

world, because the most related 

thing in the world, is money. 
In this statement the writer is not 
thinking ox sordid wealth but of the 
usefulness of money. 

We are quite agreed that money is a 
paramount necessity. It is the medium 
of trade and the basis of credit in busi- 
ness. In religion it enables an expres- 
sion of faith. It is the ally of charity, 
relief’s first aid, and the helping mother 
of those in distress. It is one of the 
chief sources of contentment, a great 
assurance of comfort, and a major fac- 
tor in one’s independence. 

We score again in stating that the 
vast majority of folk like money. Some 
will never be content with the fortune 
amassed; their greed is_ insatiable. 
Others are content with a fair portion, 
and others doubtless are satisfied if 
they can maintain a small balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 

To make money is an engaging occu- 
pation for most of us. The average 
American is charged with being more 
or less thriftless and always expecting 
that his fortune will be built up on a 
lucky chance. The charge is unfair. 
Many people save. The habit of thrift 
is quite general. Most of our capital 
is saved in comparatively small sums. 

The great curse of America, as of 
other lands, is found in the investment 
of savings in speculative wild-cat stocks 
and bonds, land swindles, and bucket 
shop operations. It is estimated the 
American people waste as much money 
every year in such investments as Con- 
gress appropriates annually for the run- 
ning expenses of the federal govern- 
ment. The total loss to thrifty folk in 
the United States who invest in these 
wild-cat schemes totals over a billion 
dollars annually. 

Wherein then, may one find encour- 
agement to habits of thrift? What 


constitutes safety for our savings? 
What assurance has the small investor 
of adequate returns for his thriftiness 
and savings? These are fair questions 
for those interested in conservative in- 
vestment but are of little moment to 
those of speculative tendencies. 

The individual who has money (in 
whatever amount) is greatly concerned 
as to its investment. Such accumula- 
tion involves the science of safe and 
profitable investing. The average pri- 
vate investor desires a simple solution 
of the problem confronting him. 

In addition to savings accounts, there 
are two ordinary ways to invest: (1) 
By purchasing property or stock for 
expected dividends or increase in value. 
(2) By loaning money on an agreed 
rate of interest. These constitute the 
ordinary mediums of investment, but 
both require a fairly substantial sum 
of ready money. 

Many individuals with a hundred 
dollars or more are interested in safe 
investments but do not find in the or- 
dinary investment market very profit- 
able returns upon small amounts. 
Again, there are the thrifty individuals 
who set aside from their earnings defi- 
nite sums each week or month. These 
seek a safe repository and profitable re- 
turns. 

Further, what inducement can be of- 
fered to interest many in the formation 
of thrift habits? 

This article seeks to introduce the 
reader to the plan of the Savings, Build- 
ing and Loan Association. The growth 
of these institutions has been phenom- 
enal, particularly in recent years. They 
now number over 12,000 throughout 
the United States, with a membership 
of over ten million and total assets of 
more than $5,500,000,000. The Asso- 
ciations in Wisconsin number over 166, 
with assets of more than $160,000,000. 
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No Association has failed in this state 
for over twenty years. 


These Associations are organized 
upon a mutual plan. The idea dates 
back more than a hundred years, when 
a group of artisans in England agreed 
to pool their savings. When the to- 
tal was large enough to finance the 
building of a home for some one of the 
number, lots were drawn and the lucky 
fellow was permitted to withdraw the 
funds to finance his home. Each mem- 
ber agreed to continue his payments 
into the pool until every member had 
received his home building fund. 


Long before this group of English- 
men initiated a real cooperative effort, 
a similar cooperative organization was 
in effect among the Chinese. 

We are all quite familiar with mu- 
tual organizations, their purposes and 
methods, particularly Farmers Cooper- 
ative and Mutual Insurance Companies. 
The Savings, Building and Loan Asso- 


ciations are similar in plan and are 
proving highly successful. 

The first Association organized in the 
United States was at Frankfort, Pa. in 
1831. Pennsylvania may be said to be 
the home of Savings, Building and Loan 
Associations, for it has more than any 


other state. Philadelphia is known as 
“The City of Homes,” and one of every 
two persons is a member of some such 
Association. 

The semi-centennial celebration of 
Wisconsin Savings, Building and Loan 
Associations on April 7th, 1926 was 
an event of unusual interest. The first 
Association was organized by Mr. Ham- 
mer Robbins at Platteville, April 7th, 
1876. On the occasion of the celebra- 
tion the main address was delivered by 
ex-congressman James W. Murphy of 
Platteville, secretary of that first Asso- 
ciation. 

These Associations have been and 
still are great factors in the home build- 
ing enterprise throughout America. In 
1925 they aided in the construction of 
over 500,000 homes in the United 


States. It is also stated upon good au- 
thority that 85 percent of all new homes 
begun in Milwaukee in 1926 are being 
financed by Savings, Building and Loan 
Associations. 

Membership in these Associations in 
Wisconsin is based upon the purchase 
of shares. The state law permits two 
forms of investment, — “Installment 
Shares” and “Paid Up Shares.” The 
maximum number of shares to any in- 
dividual is 200. One vote for each 
share is allowed. Clearly, the maxi- 
mum of only 200 shares to any member 
makes individual or group control im- 
possible. 


Shares are in denominations of one 
hundred dollars. The limit of invest- 
ment in “Paid Up Shares” is in multi- 
ples of $100 up to $10,000. Invest- 
ments may be made in “Installment 
Shares” from $100 to $20,000, matured 
values. “Installment Shares’ may be 
paid for in weekly or monthly payments 
ranging from a few cents up to $400. 
For example, Mr. A. desires to save for 
a fund of $500. He is able to set aside 
ten dollars a month for this purpose. 
He purchases five shares with a two 
dollars per share monthly payment, or 
ten dollars a month, and in approxi- 
mately forty-four months his shares 
mature and he has his $500. 


In case Mr. A. has, say, $800 to in- 
vest, he purchases eight “Paid Up 
Shares” of $100 each. Every six 
months he receives a dividend check. 
The dividend rate is usually less on 
“Paid Up Shares” than upon “Install- 
ment Shares.” The average dividend 
on “Paid Up Shares” is 534% payable . 
semi-annually, and on “Installment 
Shares” about 614% compounded semi- 
annually. In some instances the rates 
are more, in others slightly less. 

The Associations of Wisconsin are su- 
pervised and examined by the State 
Banking Department, and Wisconsin 
Statutes have made “Paid Up Shares” 
a legal investment for trust funds. 

Practically every Association grants 
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the privilege of withdrawal of all funds 
paid in. There are certain restrictions, 
according to state law, as to dividends. 

To help finance the running expenses 
of an Association, a membership fee is 
sometimes charged, based on the num- 
ber of shares held. Other Associations 
have no membership fee but charge a 
small amount per share when shares are 
withdrawn or matured. The fee in 
either instance is from a few cents up 
to a dollar. Still other Associations 
charge a few cents per share each 
month. In any case, the charge is 
nominal. 

The security of investors is assured 
by the investment of Association funds 
in first mortgages confined almost 
wholly to residential properties. Fore- 
closures are rare, for men will fight to 
save their homes. Loans are based 
upon the recommendation of the Asso- 
ciation’s Appraisal Committee. These 
recommendations are then passed upon 
by a Loan Committee or by the Board 
of Directors. As a further protection, 
the Association insists upon an ade- 
quate amount of fire and tornado in- 
surance upon all properties involved in 
a loan. 


THE LAND OF CONVENTIONS 


E ARE a conventional people. 

We beat the world for conven- 

tions. It sometimes looks as 
if attending conventions were the chief 
occupation of the American people. It 
is estimated that there are not less than 
10,000 conventions of all kinds held in 
the United States every year, attended 
for an average of three days by 
5,000,000 men and women. That makes 
15,000,000 working days devoted to con- 
ventions. 

Time lost! Far from it! Perhaps 
no other activity has had so much to 
do with the increased efficiency and cre- 
ative activity of the nation. 


The fact that there has not been a 
failure of any Savings, Building and 
Loan Association in the State of Wis- 
consin for over twenty years, indicates 
the high efficiency in operation and the 
remarkable degree of safety for all 
funds invested in such _ institutions. 
They solve the problem of wise invest- 
ment of savings for thrifty persons. 
These institutions are to be found in 
many cities of the state and nation. 
Saving by mail is possible with all of 
them. 

President Coolidge recently said: “I 
am glad to know of the plans which the 
United States League of Savings, Build- 
ing and Loan Associations is maturing 
with a view of bringing home to the 
American people the lesson of thrift 
and the desirability of home ownership. 
No greater contribution could be made 
to the stability of the nation.” 

These great institutions invite in- 
vestigation, for investigation makes 
friends. It is hoped that many read- 
ers of this article will get in touch with 
some Association and realize the profit 
to be had. 


The convention takes people out of 
professional and personal ruts. By 
showing what the other fellows in simi- 
lar lines of effort are doing, it raises 
standards and improves methods. The 
one who contributes his fruitful sug- 
gestion receives from others in return. 
Minds are stimulated, friendships are 
made, familiarity is gained with other 
communities. 

There results spiritual as well as 
business and professional expansion. 
The sharp corners of personal competi- 
tion are rounded off, the competitor is 
found to be likable or tolerable, the 
friend is appreciated more fully, organ- 
ized activities become more human. 

—Kansas City Journal 





Wisconsin Writers 


CHARLES DAVID STEWART 


HEN The Fugitive Blacksmith 

was published in 1905 one 

critic wrote, “Mr. Stewart 
may not be another Mark Twain, but 
he doesn’t need to be. He is good 
enough as he is.” And so he is, for 
he has to his credit short stories, 
poems, critical articles, and novels of 
merit, all written out of a varied and 
understanding experience. He has a 
sympathetic insight into the cares and 
joys and the strength and weaknesses 
of common men and women. William 
W. Ellsworth writes, in A Golden Age 
of Authors, “I found the home of 
Stewart, two or three rooms over a 
corner grocery in a part of the city 
[Chicago] with which I was not famil- 
iar. He was out walking; it was five 
o’clock, and his wife said he would be 
back at six. I walked, too, and call- 


ing an hour later Stewart himself 
came to the door, clad in undershirt 
and trousers, shaving. A good clean 


intellectual face he had. I went in, 
supped with the two, and talked over 
the table for four hours. My host 
knew a little of everything, and a 
great deal of many things. He had 
been a photo-engraver, also a walking 
delegate in charge of a strike; he had 
done what the Fugitive Blacksmith 
had done; he had tramped and ridden 
and rowed and steamed down through 
the middle of America with the result 
that he had written an Odyssey of the 
Mississippi River. . . 

“When I called upon Stewart he did 
not know a literary person in Chicago 
or a newspaper man. Here was a 
writer who had created the greatest 
book that had come out of that city in 
years, a city which prided itself on its 
appreciation of literature and art, ab- 
solutely unknown to any of the elect 
who met in ‘The Little Room’ and tried 
out their wares on each other. Nor 
did he want to know them; he was a 


man of the people, and the people were 
the companions he chose.” 

Charles David Stewart was born in 
Zanesville, Ohio, March 18, 1868. He 
came to Milwaukee when he was about 
twelve years old, near the end of the 
Garfield campaign. He was educated 
in the public schools there, and at 
Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam. For 
several years he lived where the Mil- 
ler Hotel now is on Third street, at a 
time when that was a quiet, elm- 
shaded residence section and Grand 
avenue was called Spring street. Alex- 
ander Mitchell walking down to his 
bank every morning was one of the 
familiar figures in his everyday life. 
He knew and “took considerable ob- 
servation of” G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
whose name leads the signers of the 
Wisconsin Constitution; he carried 
medicines to Senator Matt Carpenter’s 
house, whose funeral he remembers, 
and he knew George W. Peck long be- 
fore that gentleman ever thought of be- 
coming governor of Wisconsin. When 
he was only nineteen years of age Mr. 
Stewart contributed to Peck’s Sun. 
During 1915-16 he was executive sec- 
retary to E. L. Phillip, then governor 
of Wisconsin. He now lives at Pike 
Lake, near Hartford. 

Quite a number of Mr. Stewart’s 
short stories have to do with Milwau- 
kee or Wisconsin. “The Swimming 
Delegates” (Century, March, 1909) 
has a description of Milwaukee bay, 
and is located there. 

“Prompted by her father’s attitude - 
toward the weather, she turned sea- 
ward again and stood viewing the bay, 
a green-girt semicircle to the left of 
her commanding terrace. At its in- 
nermost sweep, some miles away, was 
the city, famous for its sunrisings. 
The bay, not too large for the eye, 
faced the sunrise with slopes and ter- 
races that made it a scenic colosseum; 
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and to travelers who had seen many 
things it seemed as if Nature had here 
prepared a particular amphitheatre 
wherein to exhibit her most glorious 
spectacle. The red sun came up ex- 
actly midway of its private horizon, 
and the city seemed to exist in aware- 
ness of it, with a sense of possession. 
It reached out green-clad arms around 
it, as if to claim the morning for its 
own. Geographically, the city was said 
to be on the bay, but in deeper fact the 
bay was part of the city, for it had a 
situation and outlook that made the 
shores and sun and distant sea-line be- 
long to it as a symmetrical setting. 
These conforming, sloping shores 
seemed to recognize each person as a 
spectator, inviting him to be seated, 
and directing his attention to where 
the sun came up.” 

“The Dagger” (Century, July, 1914) 
has an impression of a‘ Wisconsin lake 
district in winter. 


Mr. Stewart has written enough poems 


to make a volume, but most of them 
were written for the Chicago Journal 
or for some special occasion, and have 
not been published in other form. His 
critical work has had a varied recep- 
tion. By some it is considered of lit- 
tle value, while others count it signifi- 
cant. His most important piece of 
criticism is Some Textual Difficulties 
in Shakspere, published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press, under the auspices of 
the Elizabethan Club, in which mooted 
passages in some of the plays are 
cleared up, if not always to the entire 
satisfaction of the reader, at least to 
that of the author. Certainly some of 
the explanations are ingenious and 
plausible. That they are valuable con- 
tributions to Shaksperian criticism is 
proved by their appearance as notes to 
the text. The Lear, in the Yale Shak- 
spere issued in recent years, is an ex- 
ample. 

Stewart’s longer books may be di- 
vided into two groups: The novels 
like The Wrong Woman, Buck, and 


Valley Waters, and The Fugitive Black- 
smith and Partners of Providence, the 
Mississippi and Missouri river stories. 
The Wrong Woman is a clean, ingenu- 
ous romance about a young school 
teacher. Buck is really five or six 
stories in one, with a musical comedy 
and an invention for cutting cookies 
thrown in for good measure. It is not 
a great novel, but some books give 
enough bits of philosophy, humor, and 
satire to make the reader ignore ob- 
vious defects. Buck is such a book. 
It is rich in passages like this: 


“There are many kinds of laughter— 
the cruel, the cynical, the joyous, the 
empty, the hysterical, and what-not. 
Laughter is only a more intense form 
of whatever it is. There is even the 
hospital laugh, that awful contagion of 
cachinnation which has been known to 
break out in military hospitals and go 
from bed to bed in big white rooms 
where mangled forms from the battle- 
field lay hovering between now and for- 
ever. Men have been known to take 
one last big haw-haw and then die.” 


The theme of Valley Waters is the 
search of a shell shocked soldier for a 
mother whom he really never knew be- 
cause he had been kidnapped in early 
childhood. Here again is a novel with 
no claim to great distinction, but it is 
good quiet reading, with humor, under- 
standing, sincerity, and good character- 
ization. Some analytical minds may 
object to learning the secret of the 
hero’s identity in the early part of the 
story, but we doubt whether the author 
intended to write a mystery. It 
seems, rather, that he meant simply to 
tell a good story in a leisurely—some- 
times too leisurely—and mildly humor- 
ous manner. 

But Mr. Stewart’s best stories are 
those tales of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers. We asked him how 
much of them grew out of his own ex- 
perience, and he answered, “In the 
sense that David Copperfield and all 
the rest of Dickens’ works came out 
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of his own experience, I might say all 
of it came out of mine. I worked on 
the Missouri river a summer, and then 
on the Mississippi. That was at a 
time when the grain of the middle 
west still went down the river to New 
Orleans for export, and the Mississippi 
was a live river. But in the sense that 
incidents are simply transcribed from 
life and reported, none of it is out of 
my ‘experience.’ I wrote it. In fact 
there are about 900 pages of the river 
life, with hundreds of incidents and 
allusions; the whole of it is fiction and 
all of it is truth.” 

In The Fugitive Blacksmith two 
stories run along side by side. One 
concerns Finerty, a jovial Irishman, 
and his family; the other is the story 
of the fugitive blacksmith, as told by 
Stumpy the tramp, his one-time part- 
ner. The blacksmith, Bill, is a fugi- 
tive from justice for the murder of a 
friend, Tiffen, and is hounded from 


place to place, meeting with many ex- 


citing adventures. At last he comes 
across ‘the man he was supposed to 
have murdered, loses him again, only to 
find him later, a prosperous man. The 
book is full of delights and surprises. 
The author is a keen observer and he 
manages his dialect (the whole book is 
in dialect) carefully and consistently. 
He knows how to spell so that the 
reader senses the sound of the words 
without any stumbling. The charac- 
ters are funny, witty, and interesting, 
and they have the kind of intuitive wis- 
‘dom found among those who have be- 
come educated to life, without having 
‘ been much to school. 

“When Michael appeared at the 
breakfast table on the following after- 
noon, Mis. Finerty seated herself op- 
posite to have a look at him. She 
made many inconsequential inquiries in 
hope of finding a subject for conversa- 
tion. This reminded Finerty of the 
tramp’s tale, and he repeated it all to 
her, setting forth the facts in his own 
way. 


“*An’ ye a-sittin’ an’ talkin’ to 
Shtoompy! An’ why was he goin’ wid 
a murd’rer an’ not tellin’ th’ polis?’ 

“*He is th’ innocint wan for ye. Ye 
can see he is good at th’ bukes, but 
he’ll not be goin’ far in this worruld. 
He says he knew th’ blackshmith didn’t 
do it. An’ he knows it th’ way ’t w’u’d 
be no use denyin’ him, because th’ 
blackshmith tould him so.’ 

“Sometimes ye can tell a thing just 
by knowin’ it,’ commented Mrs. Fin- 
erty.” 

William W. Ellsworth writes, “I 
have a large package of letters of ap- 
preciation of The Fugitive Blacksmith, 
remarkable letters they are—from 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Agnes Repplier, 
George Cary Eggleston, Professor 
Henry A. Beers, Henry Van Dyke, 
John Hay, Joel Chandler Harris, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Robert Grant, Thomas 
E. Watson, and others.” 


Finerty of the Sand House holds 
many a good laugh between its covers. 
This is the same Finerty who appeared 
in The Fugitive Blacksmith. He is 
keeper of the sandhouse and coal chutes 
in the Memphis railroad yards, and he 
loves to talk to those who gather around 
him about things in general and about 
the strange happenings in which he 
has taken part. He is a droll, interest- 
ing fellow, with a fine sense of humor. 
He tells about his wedding trip to Chi- 
cago and of the suffering caused by 
new shoes. Removal of the trouble- 
some shoes brought physical relief, but 
the discovery that his feet had swollen 
and the shoes refused to fit was far 
from comforting. 

“ “But, Michael dear,’ says Marg’ret 
to me, ‘ye have got to get thim on.’ 

““They will not go on,’ says I. 

“ ‘But,’ says she, ‘they were on ye 
befure. An’ so they will go on on ye 
again.’ 

“*T do not want to get into an argy- 
mint wid, ye,’ says I. ‘I have thried t’ 
get thim on, an’ I know whin I am 
bate.’ 
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“ ‘But,’ says she, ‘ye know ye had 
thim on befure.’ 

“ ‘Marg’ret,’ says I, ‘will ye thry an’ 
undthershtand me. I did have thim on 
befure. An’ whin I had thim on be- 
fure me feet were noomber eight. An’ 
now me feet are noomber tin.’ 

“Then thry thim wid yer socks off,’ 
says she. 

““*T have me socks off,’ says I, hold- 
in’ thim up to satisfy her. ‘An’ there 
is no use thryin’ to talk thim- shoes on.’ 
An’ wid that th’ brakeman put his head 
in at th’ dure an’ called out, ‘Chica-a-a- 
a-ago—as fa-a-fa-a-ar-ar as we go.’ 

“F’r a little while th’ nayther av us 
said annything, f’r we were thinkin’. 
An’ then I turned to Marg’ret, f’r I had 
med up me mind to it. 

“‘Whin we get off av th’ thrain,’ 
says I, ‘ye can walk tin or twinty steps 
behind me, an’ no wan will iver know 
ye are marri’d to me.’ 

“‘*T will not do anything av th’ kind,’ 


says she; ‘f’r wher’iver ye go I am 
goin’ right along wid ye.’ 
“ “All right,’ says I, puttin’ th’ socks 


into me pocket. ‘We will soon have to 
be gettin’ off.’ 

“¢Are ye not goin’ t’ wear yer nice 
socks?’ says she. ‘Don’t ye think ye 
w’u’d look betther wid thim on?’ 

“‘T am not,’ says I. ‘F’r there is 
such a thing as goin’ barefutted. But 
there is no such a thing as goin’ up th’ 
sthreet wid green socks on.’ 

Partners of Providence is a sort of 
companion piece to Mark Twain’s Life 
on the Mississippi, with, however, an 
entirely original note. It is a rambling 
story, full of that feeling which the 
Germans call “gemiitlichkeit,”’ and 
with a touch of Ring Lardner. It isa 
story whose flavor cannot be described ; 
a book which must be read to be appre- 
ciated. 

“Then we got to talking about things 
—specially about bore-holes. I never 
came across anybody that knew the ex- 
planation of how they got up there; so 
I guessed I would try him. Well, he 


said that Geology done it; and he knew 
something about that on accounts of 
him mining so much. But he couldn’t 
say exactly how the bore-holes got up 
there. I seen he didn’t know neither. 
So I said I guessed the only way out 
of it was that God made them. Any- 
ways it would look like he done it, be- 
cause they are round; and he makes 
everything round. Look at the earth.” 


“*Pshaw! this is the greatest river 
in the known world. The Mississippi 
ain’t nothing till this river comes along 
and shows it the tricks. The Ohio ain’t 
nothing. It’s short and poky.’ 

“Well, he up and says maybe I was 
prejidiced and was doing some boast- 
ing. ‘Boasting nothing,’ I says, ‘Why, 
the Missouri is longer than the Missis- 
sippi and holds more water and shoots 
it along livelier. It’s bigger.’ 

“*What! he says. ‘Think of the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to the Gulf— 
isn’t that bigger?’ 

“ ‘What kind of talk is that?’ I says. 
‘Of course it is if you’re going to add 
the Missouri and count it IN. What’s 
the Mississippi by itself? The Mis- 
souri comes out above St. Louis over 
three thousand miles long; and there 
comes the Mississippi just a little over 
half that long and it only a stream— 
clear and slow; a regular country 
stream. Then the Missouri sails in 
and shows it the tricks and broadens it 
out and makes something out of it— 
and you are going to count THAT in 
for the Mississippi. But s’pose you 
do; I’ll let you. The Mississippi goes 
three thousand miles from its head to 
the Gulf. Well, the Missouri is a LIT- 
TLE longer than that before it ever 
goes into partnership with the Missis- 
sippi. You think it’s awful far to go 
twelve hundred miles from St. Louis 
to New Orleans without changing 
steamboats. Why, when this boat was 
running up to Fort Benton—which is 
only part of the Missouri—it beat that 
all hollow. Take the Mississippi with 
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the Missouri water in it and it’s three 
thousand miles from the top end to the 
Gulf. Well, the Missouri, from its 
head to the Gulf, is more than FOUR 
thousand miles, and muddy all the way. 
Why, the Missouri beats the blame 
Mississippi and the Missouri put TO- 
GETHER.’ 

“‘T see what you mean,’ he says, and 
he drew in his horns. 

“ *Vou bet,’ I says. ‘I know all about 
it because Preston told me so. By 
rights it ain’t the Mississippi so much 
below St. Louis; it’s the Missouri. Go- 
ing by the muddy water it’s the Mis- 
sissippi that empties into the Missouri— 
and the Missouri don’t get no wider or 
notice it so much either. Why the 
Missouri won’t ASSOCIATE with the 
Mississippi. You take it all along after 
it empties in; there’s muddy water all 
down one side and clear water down 
the other—and a line drawn where the 
Missouri won’t have nothing to do 
with it. . Why, the Missouri will travel 
all over the land here and mix up with 
dirt and be mud; but blamed if it will 
mix with Mississippi WATER. But 
of course after a while it gets used to 
it and mixes up. It makes it all muddy 
and is satisfied.’ ” 


“Well they bullyragged each other a 
while till I guess they forgot what it 
was all about; they just kept talking 
and keeping each other company. Then 
Blue, who was a good swimmer, he says: 

“‘T could swim off wif you, too, ef 
yo’ had sense. Does you s’pose you 
has got enough sense fo’ to float?’ 

“*How you do dat floatin’?’ 

“*You jes’ b’lieves you kin. Den 
you float. De reason you kain’t float 
is jes’ ’kase you doan’ b’lieve.’ 

“ “Do dat b’lievin’ keep you up? How 
dat gwine make you float?’ 

“Tt don’t. You floats anyways. 
But ef you DISbelieve, den you sink 
down.’ 

“*Ain’ I tried it? An’ I go down. 
Mah feet dey stahts to sink; and dey 
pull mah haid down.’ 





We asked Mr. Stewart for a pic- 
ture of himself, but he said “What 
portraits I have of the gallery kind 
are too ancient to look anything like 
me. You might print a blank por- 
trait of me, which would not cost 
a cent for engraving. I am willing 
to look like anything an intelligent 
teacher would wish.” In Roundy’s 
chaste and austere English, we 
add, “What more would be fair- 
ert 











“Dat jes’ it—dat jes’ it. It jes’ 
when you is sinkin’ dat you wants to do 
de b’lievin’ dat you ain’t. Jes’ when 
you is sinkin’ you wants to b’lieve dat 
you is floatin’. Den you keep on an’ 
you float.’ 

*“ See, Blue; dat b’lievin’ ain’t enough 
fo’ to make me float. But it do work 
SOME.’ 

“ ‘Course it do. 
you kin float. 
enough.’ 


“ ‘Tt keep mah haid up. In mah haid 
wha I do de b’lievin’ it work; it keep 
dat en’ up all right. I wisht I could 
do some b’lievin’ in mah feet.’ 


“‘Doan’ you mind dem feet. Dem 
feet ain’ none ob your business. Ef 
you kain’t b’lieve, maybe you is de kind 
dat would be bettah ef you jes’ doan’ 
GIVE A CENT. Doan’ give a cent 
what happen. Dat work jes’ as well. 
Ef you staht to go down jes’ go down. 
Go down an’ drown—an’ keep ON a- 
drownin’. Den you woan’ do it. You 
float.’ 

“‘*Maybe I kin 
seem to come mo’ nache’l. But befo’ 
we stahts dis heah b’lievin’ an’ dis heah 
doan’-carin’, I wants to tell you secret 
dat I do care.’ 

“ ‘Well, you try it good. Trouble is 
you doan’ try it to de en’, an’ keep on 
a-doin’ it.’ 

“*Well, I’s a-gwine give it a good 
chanst. But doan’ YOU git to thinkin’ 


You hasa big chest; 
Only you don’t b’lieve 


do dat bettah—it 
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no sech foolishness. You jes’ keep in 
mind dat I ain’t a-tryin’ fo’ to drown.’ ” 

“Ocean captains is different, too. A 
steamboat captain is used to going up 
and down between the scenery, and 
meeting lots of travelers when they are 
all cheerful about going to see their 
folks. And they act sociable with him 
till he feels like the chief traveler him- 
self; everything is his friends. But 
look at a sail-boat captain and how he 
gets. He is being knocked around out 
on the lonesome ocean where all the 
weather is; and it is always laying for 
him and watching for another chance 
to do him up; everything is his enemies. 
And when there aint trouble between 
times he is ready for it anyway. He 
don’t mix up common with the crew 
but figures his arithmetic down in the 
cabin, and only has doings with the 
sun and stars; and when he is up on 
deck he is just boss. Some ways he is 
more alone than if there wasn’t anybody 
else on the ship but him; I could see 
that plain right there in port. When 
a storm is getting itself ready he has 
got to see it first, and then he has got 
to sail in and get the best of the ocean 
and get the best of his men—which is 
all there is to get the best of; and that 
way he gets to be on the other side of 
everything.” 


Strangely enough, some of the very 
qualities which detract from Mr. Stew- 
art’s critical work add to the effective- 
ness and charm of his essays and nov- 
els. There is a certain diffuseness, a 
richness of illustration and simile some- 
times irritating to the special student 
but pleasing to the ordinary reader. If 
the latter is also a rather careful reader 
he will recognize that no one can write 
in such fashion unless he loves people 
and things and books—loves life itself— 
and observes the life about him very 
closely. That awareness helps to make 
Mr. Stewart’s work delightfully in- 
genuous. He can, too, write enjoyable 
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dialect and give us quiet, and often 
subtle, humor. And—rare quality in 
these times when freedom and license, 
art and “expression,” are so grossly 
confused—even when the humor is not 
so quiet, there is never a false note, 
never, in any of the books, a second of 
doubtful taste. Mr. Stewart always 


writes to intelligent readers. 
C. MAL. 


TOBACCO TAX FOR SCHOOLS 


HE tobacco tax is a prolific source 
of revenue for schools. The man 
that can afford to smoke can af- 

ford to pay a tenth of what he spends 
for his indulgence for the cause of edu- 
cating the children of the State. If 
this tax is re-enacted, and it is certain 
that it will be if the school people de- 
mand it, all will go to the schools. Dr. 
Claxton pointed out in his lecture at the 
State Teachers Association: “The leg- 
islature will certainly do the will of the 
people if the people have a will.” If 
the school people will let it be known 
that the penny that is paid in tax is 
going for the support of the schools of 
the State the people will have a will 
and the legislature will most certainly 
do the will of the people. The first 
year this tax was in operation over 
$1,200,000.00 was raised. The schools 
receive in addition to one-third of this, 
$250,000.00. If all of this were to go 
to the schools not less than three quar- 
ters of a million dollars would be added 
to our school fund. The collection for 
this tax should be larger for the second 
year than for the first since there was 
some delay in putting this law into op- 
eration. 

—Tennessee Education Bulletin 


Nothing you put into a boy or a gir] 
is ever lost. It is like the bread on the 
waters. It will come back after many 
days.—Angelo Patri 
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State Department of Public Instruction 
By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 


“THE BITTER CRY OF THE 
CHILDREN” 


66 NY person having under his 
control any child between the 
ages of seven and fourteen 

years, or any child between the ages of 

fourteen and sixteen years not regular- 
ly and lawfully employed in any useful 
employment or service at home or else- 
where, shall cause such child to be en- 
rolled in and to attend some public, pa- 
rochial, or private school regularly—in 
cities of the first class during the full 
period and hours of the calendar year 
... that the public, private, or parochial 
school in which such child is enrolled 
shall be in session; in all other cities 
not less than eight months; and in 
towns and villages not less than six 
school months in each year”... (Sect. 

40.73 Wis. Statutes). 

“The primary function of the rural 
school is explicitly recognized to be the 
provision of a standard education for 
rural children and youth, to which all 
other efforts are to be subordinated.” 
(Dept. of Rural Education, N. E. A.) 

It was in order to make possible, at 
least in part, the realization of a stand- 
ard education for rural children that 
Wisconsin teachers incorporated in 
their educational platform a plank pro- 
viding for a compulsory education law 
with enforcement provisions adequate 
to insure the regular attendance upon 
school of all children of compulsory 
school age, for the full time that the 
school is in session. 

A bill incorporating the essentials of 
this plank was introduced in the 1923 
legislature. It received but little nour- 
ishment and met an early death. In 
1925 there was introduced another com- 
pulsory education bill, sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs of rural Dane county. The 
bill, with slight revision, passed both 
houses of the legisiature but fell under 


the executive veto. Explanatory of 
such veto it was urged that no necessi- 
ty existed for a change in the law and 
that the rural population would not like 
it. 

During the school year 1925-26 a 
preliminary study was made to deter- 
mine the number of rural school ab- 
sences and their causes. Tabulations 
have been completed for 35 counties. 
They show 1,742,859 days of absence in 
these counties for a net enrolment of 
89,457 pupils—10,893 school years of 
eight months each. This is equivalent 
to the loss of the whole elementary 
school period of 8 years for 1361 rural 
children. 

For these days of absence the follow- 
ing causes are given: 


LLL on eens, aenege reiee 109,040 
pg eee 850,072 
Weather 

Work at home 

Indifference 

Truancy 

Funerals and Wed- 


days 
days 
days 
days 
days 
days 


days 
days 
days 
days 


Visiting 
Religion 
Other causes _____ 


Children want to go to school. Less 
than 5000 days of truancy were report- 
ed out of the total of 1,742,859 days of 
absence. Much of the illness can be 
prevented by adequate rural health su- 
pervision. Where transportation is 
provided, bad roads and extreme weath- - 
er conditions do not keep children at 
home. A study of the attendance rec- 
ords of consolidated schools, where 
transportation is furnished, indicates as 
high a percentage of attendance as is 
found in urban districts. 

Four hundred six thousand, seven 
hundred ninety-six days of school were 
lost because of work at home. Those 
who require their children to remain 
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out of school for seasonal farm employ- 
ment know that the statutes require 
them to send their children to school 
only six months each year. Seasonal 
employment as a valid excuse for ab- 
sence, they know, should show an appre- 
ciable falling-off each year on account 
of labor saving machinery universally 
used on farms. They know, further, 
that under our present statutory re- 
quirements children need not be enroll- 
ed until the beginning of the second 
month of school. 

Tradition is all-powerful in fixing the 
opening date for school. The first week 
in September finds most of our public 
schools in session, and in the rural dis- 
tricts many are absent. A few commu- 
nities have broken with tradition and 
opened their schools in early August, 
with provision for a vacation at a later 
date to care for the necessary seasonal 
home work. In these communities we 
find the greatest number of nine month 
rural schools and the highest percent- 
ages of school attendance. 

If, as those who oppose a full time at- 
tendance law say, the farmer must have 
his children at home for work at certain 
periods of the year, then this period of 
employment can be cared for through 
the adjustments of vacations and by a 
change in the date of opening school. 
“The bitter cry of the children” should 
not be heard in progressive and pros- 
perous Wisconsin. “The continuance of 
democracy is conditioned upon an edu- 
cated electorate,” says the platform ora- 
tor. What will happen if for another 
generation we place upon our rural 
boys and girls this handicap of a six 
months school year? In the last ses- 
sion of the legislature our rural citizens 
asked the same educational rights 
granted in the past to their urban 
neighbors. School teachers should join 
with them in wiping from our statute 
books the discriminatory class legisla- 
tion relating to school attendance. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS. By B. R. Bucking- 
ham. 386 pp. Silver, Burdett & Company. 


HEN an investigator under- 
W takes to summarize the results 
of work in his own field he is 
likely to assume a background which 
does not exist in his readers’ minds. 
The author of this book has not made 
this assumption. He has brought to- 
gether the results of research which are 
of greatest worth to the classroom 
teacher, and has succeeded in making a 
book that is at once scholarly, interest- 
ing, readable, and of unusual practical 
value. The title is not descriptive of 
the contents unless one unduly empha- 
sizes the preposition. 

There are ten chapters dealing with 
the problems of learning, testing, clas- 
sification, statistics, and individual in- 
struction. The final chapter on the 
teacher as a research worker empha- 
sizes the need that education has for re- 
search by teachers and the value to the 
teacher of becoming a research worker. 
By the time you have reached this chap- 
ter your attitude toward research will 
have changed. You will not regard it 
as mere academic formalism but as a 
common-sense and systematic study of 
teaching problems. It’s worth some- 
thing to learn this much. 

We should like to quote at length. 
Every few pages one finds a gem such as: 
“Only geniuses and fools work without 
a plan”; “No findings of a civil service 
commission or of a board of examiners 
will be half as valuable as the findings 
of a considerable body of teachers.” 

If teachers and supervisors master 
this book and the work of Ruch on The 
Improvement of the Written Examina- 
tion, we can quit writing editorials on 
school marks. We even recommend 
this book—in a spirit of humility, of 
course—to college instructors who mark 
freshman papers. They might discover 
a new educational continent and stand 
like Balboa “silent upon a peak in 
Darien.” 
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Letters From 


Dear Arthur: 

Your last letter was interesting. 
Certainly I’m old-fashioned. You don’t 
expect me, at sixty, to have all of the 
wild enthusiasm of youth, do you? At 
that a man is as old as his brain. So 
long as his mind is open, so long as he 
is capable of learning, he is young. 
Many a young chap of twenty is men- 
tally ready for the undertaker. Your 
job will keep you young but when you 
don’t like circuses and ball games you 
had better retire. Age brings mellow- 
ness, and, if you think it isn’t boastful 
for me to say so, a return to sanity. 

You raised some interesting ques- 
tions. The one about supervision in- 
terested me greatly. Just now I shall 
not undertake to answer it more than 
to say that standing in a classroom and 
looking wise isn’t supervision. Neither 
is it wise to dictate to teachers. Often 


they know more about their work than 


the principal. Once I visited a third 
grade with a city superintendent. A 
reading class was working at a new se- 
lection. One of the pupils hesitated 
and the superintendent asked him to 
find the word in the dictionary. Oh 
boy! The teacher’s face was a study 
in disgust. The course of study in the 
schools called for dictionary work in the 
fifth grade! When you supervise make 
sure that you know what you are do- 
ing. More of this later. 

So you don’t know what to do about 
joining the Teachers Association. You 
think you can’t afford it. Well son, the 
Association can get along without you 
much better than you can without the 
Association. You need the inspiration, 
the knowledge, the professional spirit 
that a great organization can give. If 
you possibly can, you should go to the 
convention at Milwaukee. There will 
be about ten thousand there. It’s a 
thrilling experience to associate with 
half of the teachers of the state, to 
sing with them, to listen with them, to 
visit with them, and to learn with them. 


an Old Timer 


You will go back full of enthusiasm and 
pride, and, let us hope, humility. You 
will meet your friends, you will make 
new acquaintances which will later 
ripen into rich friendships. You will 
pick up ideas at meetings, in the hotel 
lobbies, and on the train. As the years 
go by and the older men and women 
pass on, you young fellows who are just 
beginning your work will take the lead 
now held by men and women who were 
once young and impatient, but eager 
and determined to grow. Capacity for 
leadership can be developed only by try- 
ing. Don’t miss a professional meet- 
ing that you can possibly attend. 

As to professional reading, I suggest 
that you real the journals of the state 
and national associations. They will 
keep you informed about educational 
movements and give you that personal 
touch which a methods journal can not 
offer. Read a good national magazine 
such as The American Educational Di- 
gest. Look through the book reviews 
and select from the list a book that 
you should read. One book a month is 
not too much. Read at least two books 
a year that are heavy—books that make 
you sweat your mind—one not in the 
field of education. Such a book as Have- 
lock Ellis’s Dance of Life or Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy. Read and think, 
think and read. It’s the price of intel- 
lectual salvation. 

Well, well. I’m running on here like 
a human phonograph. Hope I shall see 
you at Milwaukee in the front seat in 
the Auditorium in the mornings, and 
at the sectional meetings in the after- 
noons. Perhaps at the theatre and de- 
partment stores, and why not? An 
open mind learns from everybody and 
everything, everywhere. If I didn’t 
think you classified under this heading 
I should save my portable some terrific 
punishment. Adieu until the next time. 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 





EDITORIAL 


ARKS—tTeachers tell pupils not 

to work for marks, but so long 

as marks determine progress and 
assume to measure growth pupils will 
and should be intensely interested in 
them. This summer we attended sum- 
mer school, and at regular intervals 
wrote test papers. Naturally we wanted 
to know whether or not we had made 
good, so we awaited the return of the 
papers with interest. If we made 92 
we were “Good” and had two grade- 
points; if we made 93 we were “Excel- 
lent” and had three grade-points. The 
boundary line of one point made a lot 
of difference. If it’s significant to an 
old-timer, what must it be to an imma- 
ture pupil in the high school who wants 
to make a good record? Strange that 
we give so little training in marking 
when so much depends upon it. The 
normal distribution curve has killed its 
hundreds, but the haphazard mark of 
the untrained teacher has killed its 
thousands. God save the mark! 


PROHIBITION—The livest question 

in American politics today is that of 
prohibition. It may not be the most im- 
portant, but it commands the greatest 


interest. An intelligent discussion of 
the Eighteenth Amendment seems al- 
most impossible. Prejudice and feeling 
far outweigh scientific and statistical 
evidence. Teachers ought to study it 
and express convictions based upon 
facts. Certainly the effect of alcohol 
upon body and mind are easily estab- 
lished. We can also study the eco- 
nomic, social, and moral effects of beer, 
light wines, and the “hard stuff” for 
which no one speaks a good word. 
The political effects of the saloon are 
also capable of determination. How- 
ever, one of two attitudes seems to de- 
termine opinion—either “I want what I 
want when I want it,’”’ which is often 
mistaken for freedom, or the “Restrain 


these men, but let me alone” spirit, 
which thinks legislation more important 
than education, makes the decision for 
the majority. We think teachers should 
study the problem earnestly, since its 
solution calls for that attitude of mind 
which we attempt to cultivate. Our 
duty is deeper than a mere statement 
of agreement or disagreement about the 
effects of prohibition. There are funda- 
mental problems of government in- 
volved, and we teach citizenship. We 
believe the country is better off for pro- 
hibition, but we are also sure that the 
people must be educated to see just why 
that is true. 


W ORDS—One of our strange mental 

processes is our reaction to words, 
especially nouns. Because of the emo- 
tional coloring its name has acquired 
we love or hate many a thing about 
which we know nothing. American- 
ism, patriotism, science, religion, and a 
host of others are symbols of admira- 
tion. Bolshevism, intolerance, treason, 
and the whole motley crew of the same 
kind arouse our enmity. So in educa- 
tion we build up favorable or unfavor- 
able attitudes about systems, methods, 
procedures, persons, and organizations, 
often without much evidence. When 
the Gary system was being proposed in 
New York, an association of the name 
with the president of the steel trust 
made possible the argument that it was 
a device of capital to seize the schools 
and enslave labor. The platoon school 
as a synonym has hardly been able to 
live it down. Consolidation, teacher 
tenure, supervision, the Education Bill, 
all have acquired some _ unpleasant 
fringes of feeling that make substitute 
names desirable. Community schools, 
civil service for teachers, and the like 
might make the going easier. ‘“What’s 
in a name?” “A mighty lot, my lord, 
a mighty lot.” 
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ALUES—Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, Presi- 

dent Emeritus of Harvard died at 
his summer home in August, at ninety- 
two years. On the same day a moving 
picture celebrity died. A great literary 
critic at the height of his powers was 
drowned in Lake Michigan on this 
fateful twenty-second of August. The 
movie actor had acres of space in the 
papers; President Eliot received some 
front page mention; Stuart P. Sher- 
man’s passing was given an inconspicu- 
ous position in a few papers. A great 
old man whose work had left a tre- 
mendous impression on American edu- 
cation; a growing critic of America’s 
literature just making himself a power- 
ful factor in the world of books; a 
young romantic actor who had achieved 
the distinction of being the world’s 
greatest lover and had given a new 
meaning to the Arabic “Sheik,” all 
called at the same time. In spite of 


news values, does the space devoted to 
them in the papers measure their real 


value to the world? We shall see, we 


shall see! 


HENMON GOES—The department of 

education at the University of Wis- 
consin loses its leader of many years— 
Professor V. A.C. Henmon. He will be 
succeeded by Professor W. H. Uhl. Mr. 
Henmon is one of America’s leading 
educational psychologists, a man of the 
highest probity and straightforward- 
ness. He had laid the foundations for 
a graduate school of education compar- 
able to that of any university in 
America. Then came the action of the 
Board of Regents rejecting all funds 
from foundations, from which most re- 
search money must come. The call 
from Yale with its opportunities for in- 
vestigation appealed to Mr. Henmon. 
He accepted, and Wisconsin loses an- 
other of her great leaders—Ely, Hall, 
Pearse, Henmon. Will the legislature 
be willing to assume the obligation of 
financing research or will it slip into 
the limbo of forgotten things? Next 
winter will give the answer. 


OLLECTIONS—If the Constitution 

is to be saved, if a memorial is to 

be built, if a fund is to be established, 
why not have teachers take up collec- 
tions in the schools? They have noth- 
ing else to do, the children can beg the 
money from their parents, and an up- 
lift society can get the credit without 
using any of its own funds. It was a 
great idea, but it has been overdone. A 
few more special days and a few more 
weeks to commemorate everything from 
paint to peanuts, and the real business 
of the school can be taken up by some 
other organization. Maybe this is one 
of the answers to the Delineator’s query 
“What’s the Matter with the Schools?” 


IGH school teachers and principals 
will find the following list helpful 
in vocational guidance: 

The Dental Educational Council of 
America has just issued a new classi- 
fication of dental schools of the United 
States. The list, as given in alphabet- 
ical sequence by states, rates the fol- 
lowing in Class A: 

Class A: University of California Dental 
Department; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, College of Dentistry; Atlanta—Southern 
Dental College; Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery (Dental Department of Loyola Uni- 
versity); Northwestern University Dental 
School; University of Illinois, College of Den- 
tistry; State University of Iowa, College of 
Dentistry; University of Louisville, College of 
Dentistry; Loyola University (New Orleans) 
School of Dentistry; Harvard University 
Dental School; Tufts College Dental School; 
University of Minnesota, College of Dental 
Surgery; University of Minnesota, College of 
Dentistry; St. Louis University School of 
Dentistry; Washington University School of 
Dentistry; Creighton University; College of 
Dentistry; Ohio State University, College of 
Dentistry; Western Reserve University Dental 
School; North Pacific College of Oregon; 
Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental Insti- 
tute; School of Dentistry; University of Penn- 
sylvania; University of Pittsburgh, School of 
Dentistry; University of Tennessee, College of 
Dentistry; Baylor University, College of Den- 
tistry; Medical College of Virginia, School of 
Dentistry; Marquette University, College of 
Dentistry. 





Not till the fire is dying in the grate 
Look we for any kinship with the stars. 
—George Meredith 





SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Milwaukee, November 4, 5, 6, 1926 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


(All general sessions are at the Auditorium) 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 4 


8:45—A half hour concert by Washington 
High School (Milwaukee) Orches- 
tra—Fred G. Smith, Director. 

9:15—The Scientific Remaking of American 
Education—Charles H. Judd. 

10:05—The Milwaukee Teachers Association 
Chorus, Alfred Hiles Bergen, Direc- 
tor, will sing: 
After a Dream—Faure 
Arr. Deems-Taylor 
For But One—Hungarian Folk 
Song Deems-Taylor 
Pleading Kramer 
The Wedding Dress—Breton 
Folk Song, Arr...Deems-Taylor 

10:30—The Greatest Teacher—Edwin H. 

Hughes. 


THURSDAY EVENING 8:15 


Concert by Russian Symphonic Choir 
Basile Kibalchick, Director. 


“The Russian Symphonic Choir is really a 
body of solo singers joined together under the 
able leadership of a master musician.”—The 
Boston Globe. 

(This concert is offered jointly by the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce and the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. Membership 
card admits to concert. Non-members may 
purchase a one-day membership which will ad- 
mit to concert.) 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 5 


8:45—A half hour concert by the band of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School — Jo- 
seph E. Skornicka, Director. 

9:15—“This Modern Age”—Walter Lippman, 
Editor New York World. 

10:15—A few minutes of song, led by Theo- 
dore Winkler, Sheboygan. 
10:40—Propaganda and the News—Will Irwin, 

New York City. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 6 


8:45—A half hour concert by Wauwatosa 
High School Band—Roy A. Brendel, 
Director. 

9: eles Aspects of Education—E. T. De- 
ne, Washington, D. C. 
10:00—Presentation of Wisconsin Farmer Ru- 

ral School Award. 
10:15—A few songs. 
10:35—The Human Side of Woman—Ida 
Clyde Clarke, New York City. 
11:40—Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2:00 P.M. 


Agriculture—Walker Hall, Auditorium 

Commercial—Girls’ Trade School (18th and 
Wells) 

English—Lecture Room, Public Museum. 

General Science—State Normal School 

Health Education—Room 633 — Vocational 
School 

High School Principals—5th Floor, Milwauk- 
kee Journal Auditorium, Fourth and 
State Streets. 

History—Milwaukee Downer College 

Home Economics Round Tables—Vocational 
School 

Intermediate Grades—Plankinton Hall, Audi- 
torium 

Kindergarten-Primary (Jt. with Mental Hygi- 
ene)—Main Hall, Auditorium 

Latin—University High School (560 Broad-) 


way) 

Mathematics—Hotel Pfister 

Mental Hygiene—Main Hall, Auditorium 

Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 

Parent-Teacher Association—Gold Room, Ho- 
tel Wisconsin 

Physical Education—Banquet Room, Plankin- 
ton Hotel 

Physics—Lecture Room, Public Library 

Representative Assembly—Grand Avenue M. 

. Church 

Rural Education and Teacher Training— 
Engleman Hall, Auditorium 

Speech Training—Milwaukee Journal Lecture 
Room (2nd Floor) 

Vocational Education—Vocational School 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 2:00 P.M. 


All Sciences—(12:15 P.M.)—State Normal 

Art—Milwaukee Art Institute (456 Jefferson 
Street) 

Biology—State Normal 

Chemistry—State Normal 

Civics—Lecture Room, Public Museum 

Debating—Committee Room A, Auditorium. 

Dramatics—Banquet Room, Plankinton Hotel. 

Education of Deaf—Room 120, Vocational 
School 

Educational Measurements—Engleman Hall— 
Auditorium 

Elementary Principals—Kilbourn Hall, Audi- 
torium 

Geography—State Normal 

Grammar Grades — Plankinton Hall, Audito- 
rium 

Home Economies—Vocational School 

Interpretative Reading—Committee Room D, 
Auditorium. : 

Junior High School—Milwaukee Journal Audi- 
torium, 4th and State Sts. 

Kindergarten-Primary—Grand Avenue Con- 
gregational Church 
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To All Wisconsin Teachers 
25% Discount 


FUR SALE 


Largest Assortment 
OF 


“Honestly Made” 


Fur Coats @ 


In All the Latest 
Smart Styles 


AT 
<> Lowest Manufacturers 
Prices 


Open Saturday Afternoon 








Caracul When you want 


the Best in Furs 


you naturally go to 


“Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers” 


4 


Wholesale—Manufacturers—Retail 


FINE FURS 


423 Broadway Broadway 1137 
Opposite Telephone Co. Building 








Alaska Seal 
It will help if you mention the JourNAL to advertisers. 








Muskrat 
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Library—Grand Avenue M. E. Church 

Manual Arts—Walker Hall, Auditorium 

Modern Languages — Marquett e University 
High School 

Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 

Retirement Fund Association — Gold Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin 

Speech Correction—Milwaukee Journal Build- 
ing (2nd Floor) 

Sub-Section for Subnormals—Room 305—Vo- 
cational School 


DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2:00 P.M. 


Agriculture—Walker Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—W. C. Christensen, Chippewa 
Falls 
Commercial—Girls’ (18th & 
Wells). 
Chairman—L. F. Newell, Fond du Lac. 
Report of Committee for Advancement of 
Commercial Education—R. J. Blair. 
Results of a State-Wide Commercial Edu- 
cational Survey—E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Iowa. 
(Discussion) 
Suggestions for Increasing the Value of 
Commercial Students to Future Em- 
Mil- 


Trade School 


ployers—Hugo Kuechenmeister, 
waukee 
(Discussion) 


English—Lecture Room, Public Museum 
Chairman—Louise Collier, Racine 
Practical Oral English—W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Chicago 
Some Methods of Improving the Work in 
Oral Expression — H. G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


General Science—State Normal School 

Chairman—M. J. W. Phillips, West Allis 
Directed Study in Science—W. G. Leker, 
Milwaukee 
Discussion, 
waukee 
Teaching General Science by the Contract 
Plan With the Socialized Recitation 
in the Background—Grace E. 

Peebles, Fond du Lac 

Discussion, led by J. T. Giles, Madison 


633, 


led by H. A. Severy, Mil- 


Health Education—Room Vocational 
School. 
Chairman—W. C. Sieker, Milwaukee 
The Crippled Child—Marguerite M. Lison, 
Madison 
Patent Medicine and the Public Health— 
Arthur J. Cramp, Chicago 
The Virginia Plan for Health Education 
and Physical Training in the Schools. 


Dr. Mary E. Brydon, Richmond, Va. 


High School Principals—5th Floor, Milwau- 
kee Journal Auditorium 
Chairman—G. M. Wiley, La Crosse 
Address—M. H. Willing, Madison 
State Championship Contests—E. J. McKean, 
Tomah 


E‘story—Milwaukee—Downer College 
Chairman—3, W. Wells, Madison 
2:00-2:45 — An exhibit in the corri- 
uors including History Examination 
Tendencies, with special reference to 
the Osburn Report 
History Notebcoks and Syllabi 
kxperimental Texts for the Junior High 
School 
Vocational History in a Special Course 
Current History Parallels 
Cheyney’s Laws of History 
The Possible Seaanuelien ot the Philos- 
ophy of History 
Individual Differences and the History 
Assignment 
———- with the National Coun- 
ci 
And many other subjects, followed 
2:45-4:00 in the auditorium of the college 
by pertinent and concise criticisms 
by Bernice Cadman, Mabel Colton, W. 
H. Hathaway, Ruth M. Johnson, 
Ellen M. Larson, Theresa Little, 
Blanche McCarthy, B. W. Phillips, 
Margaret Reynolds, Alvin Rutenbeck, 
and others 


Home Economics Round Tables—Vocatiou:al 


School 
High School and Grade Foods and Clothing— 
Vocational School, Room 624 
Chairman—Lillian Otto, West Allis 

Cafeteria Management in Public Schools— 
Ruth McClurg, West Allis 

Suggestions for Presenting Nutrition 
Work in Parent—Teachers Meetings— 
Mary Brady, Milwaukee 

Teaching Clothing in Junior Hign School 
(Speaker to be supplied) 

Clothing in Vocational Schools—Room 633 
Chairman—Hattie Anderson, Milwaukee 

Selection of Clothing Projects or Use of 
Merit Charts—Jane Polmeteer, Mil- 
waukee 

Manipulative Skills in Sewing—Mrs. Beu- 
lah Bidwell, Green Bay 

Objective Tests in Clothing and Grading 
Pupils—Alma Ganz, La Crosse 

Clothing Surveys and Their Significance 
—Adelaide Tollefson, Fond du Lac 

Discussion 


Foods in Vocational Schools—Room 628 
Chairman—Mabel Burke, Appleton 
Nutrition in the Part Time School—Irene 
Stoltz, Menasha 
Related Science for Foods—Ruby Starr, 
Racine 
The Use of Instruction Sheets in loods 
Classes—Miss Pratch, Green Bay 
Home Visiting, Family Relationships, and An- 
alysis of Home Making.—Room 630 
Chairman—Ruth Kleist, Beloit 
Making a Short Unit Course in Family 
Relationships—Abby = _ L. Marlatt, 
Madison 
Home Visiting—Margaret Birr, Cudahy 
Girls’ Club Work in the Vocational School 
M. Medora Roskilly, Racine Y. W. 
Cc. A.—Discussion 
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Make Your 
Reservations 


NOW 


Members of Milwaukee Hote) As- 
sociation 


Aberdeen_.909 Grand avenue. 
Blatz_-_...E. Water and Oneida Sts. 
Carlton__..Milwaukee Cor. Juneau. 
Colonial__.494 Cass street. 
Gilpatrick_223—3rd street. 

Wisconsin and Cass. 
Juneau___.225 Wisconsin street. 
Martin____ Wisconsin and Van Buren Sts. 
Maryland_.137—4th street. 
Medford__-3rd and Sycamore streets. 

3rd near Grand. 
Pfister_...Wisconsin and Jefferson Sts. 
Republican 3rd cor. Cedar. 
Wisconsin_3rd near Grand. 


Consult September Journal for 
Rates 








ADVANCE IN YOUR 
PROFESSION 


For your own benefit, open up new 
avenues of progress. Wider vistas of ac- 
complishment lie before you. Through 
interesting and instructive correspond- 
ence courses you can create a stimulated 
effectiveness as a teacher. You can 
awaken an increased appreciation of 
your work—by yourself and others. 


Correspondence courses give credit 
toward certificate, diploma, and degree 
of Bachelor of Education in the follow- 
ing departments: 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Elementary Education 

Art Education 

Music Education 

Secondary Education 


Teaching Requirements Are Being 
Raised 


You cannot afford to ignore these op- 
portunities for advancement. Write 
today for announcement of courses. 


Department of Extension & Corre- 
spondence, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











JOHN McCORMACK 


World’s Greatest Tenor 


Milwaukee Auditorium 


Friday Evening, Nov. 5th 


This is the Second Night of the Wisconsin Teachers Convention 
Every visitor to the convention will want to hear the greatest artist 
of this generation 


Prices $1.10-$1.65-$2.20-$2.75— includes tax 
A deposit of 20% must accompany your order. Tickets will be held until 
5:30 P. M. of the day before the concert 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW 





Marion Andrews Concert Bureau 


c/o Bradford’s Music House, 411 Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





It will help if you mention the JourRNAL to advertisers. 
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Intermediate Grades—Plankinton Hall, Audi- 
torium 

Chairman—Amy Bronsky, Superior. ; 

Unified History and Geography as a Basis 

for Group and Creative Activities— 

Carlton Washburne, Winnetka, IIli- 


nois 
Getting at Individual Differences—Elda 
Merton, Waukesha Discussion 


Kindergarten—Primary—Main Hall, Audito- 
rium (Jt. with Mental Hygiene) 
Chairman—Mary W. Holmes, Milwaukee 


Latin — University High School (560 Broad- 


way) 
Chairman—Leta M. Wilson, Madison 

Values of Latin in the High School— 
Dean George C. Sellery, Univ. of 
Wisconsin 

Cicero in Rome — B. L. Ullman, Univ. of 
Chicago 

Some First Year Problems and Sugges- 
tions for Their Solution—Dorothy 
Gardner, Milwaukee 


Mathematics—Hotel Pfister 
Chairman—H., C. Christofferson, Oshkosh 
The Place of the Function Concept in 
Secondary School Mathematics — Ar- 
nold Dresden, University of Wiscon- 


sin 

Che Formula in Secondary School Mathe- 
matics—O. H. Bigelow, Whitewater 
Normal 

Intuitive Geometry in the Junior High 
School—E, R. Breslich, University of 
Chicago 


Mental Hygiene— Main Hall, Auditorium 
(Kindergarten—Primary, Jt.) 
Chairman—Pauline Camp, Madison, Mental 
Hygiene 
Chairman—Mary W. Holmes — Kindergar- 
} ten—Primary 
? New Aspects of Discipline—Speaker to be 
named later 
Loves and Hates of Children—John J. B. 
Morgan, Northwestern University 
Riverside High School Orchestra 


Moral Education—Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—-Berl] F. Dougherty, Milwaukee 
The Problem of Moral Education—Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes 
Discussion led by Dean E. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Marquette University 


Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee 

Group of Songs, 38th Street School Glee 
Club, Erna Mueller, Director 

Demonstration—Junior High Boys’ Cho- 
rus, Earl L. Baker, Appleton 

Discussion of Junior High Problems 

Singing 

The North Central Music Supervisors’ 
Conference-—Anton B. Embs 


Parent-Teachers Association—Gold Room, Ho- 
tel Wisconsin 
Chairman—Mrs. George Zachow, Milwau- 
kee 
Parent, Child, and Teacher—Charl O. 
Williams, N. E. A., Washington, 
DG 


The School Attendance Problem in Wis- 
consin, C. J. Anderson, Madison 


Physica] Education—Banquet Room, Plankin- 
ton Hotel 
Chairman—W, A. Cox, Racine 


Physics—Lecture Room, Public Library 
Chairman—John Arbuthnot, Janesville 
Architectural Acoustics — Paul E. Sa- 
bene, Riverbank Laboratories, Chi- 
cago 
Procedures in Teaching Physics—Ira C. 
Davis, Madison 
Discussion by Harold Metcalf, Madison, 
~ Gideon Carlson, Sheboygan 
alls 


Rural Education and Teacher Training— 
Engleman Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—M. C. Palmer 
Health Work and Our Rural Schools— 
Dr. Mary Brydon 
The Rural School Problem—Dr. Robert 
Dodge Baldwin 
Discussion: Some Needs of the Rurai 
Teacher Training Schools in Wiscon- 
sin 
A. In relation to the County Su- 
perintendent and Supervis- 
ing Teachers—W. P. Hag- 
man, Alice M. Gordon 
B. In relation to the Course of 
Study—A. W. Zellmer, W. E. 
Morton 


Speech Training Round Table—Milwaukee 
_ Journal Lecture Room (2nd Floor) 
Chairman—A. T. Weaver, Madison 
Speakers: 

E. C. Mabie, University of Iowa 
Wn. R. Duffey, Marquette University 
R. W. West, University of Wisconsin 
Bonnie Hawthorne, Milwaukee 


Vocational Education—Vocational School 
Chairman—H. G. Stewart, Green Bay 
Possibilities for Guidance and Coordina- 
tion in a Continuation or Part-Time 
Vocational School—F, G. Bonser, Co- 
iumbia University 
The Coordinator as a Vocational Coun- 
selor in a Part-Time Vocational 
School 
The Coordinator as a Placement and Fol- 
low-Up Worker in a Part-Time Voca- 
tionai School—Emma H. Toule, Green 


Bay 

A Prcgram for Collecting and Using Vo- 
cational Information in a Large Con- 
tinuation School—ht. H. Rodgers, Mil- 
waukee 
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Do You Know? 


Milwaukee. Wis. 


Is Milwaukee’s Leading Store for: 


Artists’ Materials 
School Art Supplies 
Dennison Line 


Stationery and Greeting 
Cards 


Don’t leave Milwaukee without a 
visit to this interesting ‘shop. 











DAVIDSON 


LWaAwUK EE 


EE, Sun. Oct. 31 


MATS. WED. and SAT. 


Convention Week 


Edgar Selwyn will present 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


A emg ag YT by Anita Loos and John 
Emerson of Anita Loos’ best seller. 

Direct from six months at the Selwyn 
Theatre, Chicago, with the Chicago cast 
and production. 


$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75 
Wed. Mat. 50c, $1.10, $1.65 
Sat. Mat. 50c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 
Prices inelude tax 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 











Foot Pains 


are danger signals 


Did you ever stop to think of the serious 
ills that can be traced to pain-wracked 
feet? 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany attributes many cases of “head- 
ache, backache, fatigue, and unruly 
nerves” to abused feet. They promote 
good health by advising shoes with a 
straight line inner edge, and sufficient 
toe room. Ground Gripper Shoes pro- 
mote good health by embodying these 
features. In this shoe alone are combin- 
ed the three corrective features which 
first remove the causes of your foot- 
troubles and then help nature restore your 
feet to normal health—The Straight Line 
Inner Edge, The Flexible Arch, The Pat- 
ented Rotor Heel. 


Don’t overlook the danger signal of 
aching feet. Go to a Ground Gripper 
Store and slip your feet into a pair of 
Ground Grippers. You'll be surprised to 
find such a variety of new styles—de- 
lighted to find comfort and good looks 
combined. 


GROUND GRIPPER STORES 


128 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee 
63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
29 East Lake Street, Chicago 
40 North Clark Street, Chicago 


ROUND 


RIPPER 
SHOES 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





It will help if you mention the JourRNAL to advertisers. 
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Discussion, led by O. J. Dorr, Fond du 
Lac 

Summarization, with special reference to 
future prospects—Mrs. Jennie Tur- 


ner, Madison 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 2:00 P.M. 
All Science—Cafeteria, Milwaukee Normal 
School Cafeteria, 12:00 noon sharp 
Chairman—Wnm. H. Atwood, Milwaukee 
What’s New in Science?—Dr. F. J. Mell- 
encamp 
Meeting will adjourn in time for the Biol- 
ogy and Chemistry meetings in the 
same building 


Art—Milwaukee Art Institute, 456 Jefferson 
Chairman—A. G. Pelikan, Milwaukee 
Problems in Making a Course of Study in 
Fine Arts—F. G. Bonser, Columbia 
University 
Modern Tendencies in Art Education— 
Miss C. R. Major, Milwaukee 


Biology—Milwaukee Normal 
Chairman—Jessie A. Menzies, Janesville 
An Aim for High School Biology—E. J. 
Kraus, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Effective Biology—Lowell E. Noland, 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Chemistry—Milwaukee Normal 
Chairman—Thos. R. Moyle, Milwaukee 
Problems of Chemical Education—Jacob 
Cornog, University of Iowa 
Animal Enzymes—David Klein, Chicago 
Doings of the Chemistry Senate—J. H. 
Matthews, University of Wisconsin 


Civics—Lecture Room, Public Museum 
Chairman—C. H. Borden, Platteville 


Education of the Deaf—Room 120, Vocational 
School 


Chairman — Margaret H. Fitzgerald, Osh- 
kosh 
Seat Work—Mabelie G. Bush, Madison 
Discussion 
Language for the Deaf in Primary 
Grades—(Speaker to be announced) 


Educational Measurements—Engleman Hall, 
Auditorium 
Chairman—W. R. Davies, Beaver Dam 
Education of the Exceptional Child — W. 
J. Osburn, Madison 
How to Make Supervised Study a Reality. 
Samuel Fausold, Supt. Schools, Am- 
bridge, Pa. 
Elementary Principals—Kilbourn Hall, Audi- 
torium 
Chairman—W., F. Hood, Racine 
Last Year’s Investigations: 
A. The Status of Arithmetic Work in 
Wisconsin Schools 


B, The Professional Activities of Teach- 
ers and Principals in Wisconsin 
Schools—Frank L. Clapp, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Standards and Training for the Elemen- 
tary School Principalship — W. 
Longshore, Kansas City, Missouri 


Geography—Milwaukee Normal 
Chairman—C. F. Watson, Stevens Point 
Unification, Correlation, and Motivation 
in Geography Teaching—Wm. C. 
Knoelk, Milwaukee 
The Measure of Achievement in Geogra- 
phy—Mendel E. Branom, St. Louis 


Grammar Grades — Plankinton Hall, Audito- 


rium 
Chairman—W. P. Roseman, Whitewater 
Vitalizing the Teaching of American His- 
tory—A. S. Barr, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Making Citizenship a Live Subject in the 
Grammar Grades—G. O. Banting, 
Waukesha 
Classroom Procedure in Geography in the 
Upper Grades—Harry O. Lathrop, 
Whitewater 
Question Box. Bring your troublesome 
questions—Delia Kibbe, Madison, in 
charge 
Home Economics—Assembly Room, Vocational 
School 
Chairman — Bessie May Allen, 
Point 
The Minneapolis Meeting — Catherine 
Spence, Appleton 
Music—Milwaukee Vocational School 
New Problems in Home Economics—F. 
G. Bonser, Columbia University 


Stevens 


Junior High School—Milwaukee Journal Aud- 
itorium, 4th and State Sts. 
Chairman—L, H. Dressendorfer, Marshfield 
The ‘Contract Method of Instruction, 
Samuel Fausold, Ambridge, Penn. 
Some Phases of Work in the Junior High 
School Classroom—Lillah M. Wiley, 
Chippewa Falls 
Educational Guidance in the Junior High 
School—A. G. Oosterhous, Appleton 


Kindergarten—Primary—Grand Ave. 
gational Church 
Chairman—Mary W. Holmes, Milwaukee 

The Use of Activities in the Second and 
Third Grades—Florence Kelly 

Original Songs and Poems in the First 
Grade—Mrs. Lola Hughes 

How ane Why We Differentiate the Cur- 
riculum for Four, Five, and Six-year 
old children—Agnes Burke 


Library—Grand Avenue M. E. Church 
Chairman—Eleanor Weir Welch, Stevens 
Point 
Luncheon at 12:30. $1 a plate. Make res- 
ervation with Julia Shea, East High 
School, Green Bay 
Luncheon Speaker—Will Irwin 


Congre- 
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DURING THE CONVENTION EAT AT THE 
Restaurant : Candy 
Bakery A@TINCESS soda 

4th and Grand Avenue 








PATHWAY TO READING, by Coleman, Uhl, and Hosic, has a real educational 
background. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 








BADGER BEAUTY SHOPPE 


SOPHIE L. HASSMANN 
Phone Broadway 4912 


Professional Service in all Branches of Beauty Culture 
Room 243, Mezzanine Floor Hotel Plankinton 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








—Where really good, pure, wholesome and 
appetizing foods are served— 
DAILY 


MILWAUKEE Special Noon-Day Luncheon and Plate Luncheon 


Ii-T/, 4 “Where EVERYBODY Eats” 
y/, 4 —Tea Room—Second Floor— 











We extend our 20% discount to teachers 


FUR SALE 


“Christensen’s Creations” 


A Deposit Will Hold Any Garment You Select 


412 MILWAUKEE ST. 
5 Doors North of Wisconsin St. 


Tel. Broadway 2358 412 Milwaukee St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





It will help if you mention the JouRNAL to advertisers. 














Round Table Discussions 


The High School Library and Local His- 
tory—Wilma Johnson, Middleton 
What Can the High School Librarian Do 
to Interest School Authorities in Li- 
brary Needs?—Agnes King, Madi- 
son 

What Constitutes a Well Balanced High 
School Library—Ruth Lathrop, Madi- 


son 

High School Library Technical Problems— 
Elsie Schmidt, West Allis 

Machine Shop  Section—Vocational School 

Chairman, C. A. Strom, Manitowoc 

Methods of Checking Tools and Supplies— 
W. R. Challoner, Appleton 

Exchange of Material and Projects—J. O. 
Johnson, Madison 

Problems of Instruction, J. J. Hahn, Wau- 
sau 

Shop Layouts and Equipment—Ed. Mc- 
Monagle, Green Bay 


Manual Arts—Walker Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—Roy R. Van Duzee, West Allis 

The Relation of Exploratory Industrial 
Arts of the Junior High School to the 
Industrial Arts of the Senior High 
School—F.. G. Bonser, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

The Relation Between the Exploratory 
Industrial Arts of the Junior High 
School and the Industrial Arts of the 
Senior High School from the Stand- 
point of the System Using the Mul- 
tiple Activity Shop—E. S. Lamoreau, 
Janesville 

The Relation Between the Exploratory In- 
dustrial Arts of the Junior High 
School and the Industrial Arts of the 
Senior High School from the Stand- 
point of the System Using Single Ac- 
tivity Shops—Mr. Shoefelt, Racine 


Languages — Marquette University 

oa School (Grand Ave. and 34th 

t. 

Chairman—Louis C. Baker, Appleton 
Address—E. A. Fitzpatrick Milwaukee 
Progress of the Modern Foreign Lan- 

guage Study—R. H. Keniston, Univ. 
of Chicago 

5:30—Annual Banquet, Marquette University 

High School Cafeteria 


Modern 


A second meeting Saturday morning 


9:30 A.M.—Business Meeting, Room 123, 
Marquette University High 
School 
10:30 A.M.—Sectional Meetings 
French, Room 101, Caroline M. 
Young, Madison, Chairman 
German, Room 102, G. C. Cast, 
Appleton, Chairman 
Spanish, Room 103, Marie V. 
Keller, Milwaukee, Chair- 


man 
The sectional meetings will be round 
table discussions on the general topic, 
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“The Correlation of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Work in High School and College.” 


Music—Juneau Hall, Auditorium 
Chairman—Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee 

Selections by Milwaukee’s All-City Grade 
School Band—Harvey Krueger, Di- 
rector 

Instrumental Music Demonstration, “The 
School Orchestra, Its Organization 
and Training.”—Joseph E. Maddy, 
Ann Arbor 

Singing 

Present Status of Public School Music in 
Wisconsin—Edgar B. Gordon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Election of Officers 


Retirement Fund Association—Gold Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin 
Chairman—F. E. Converse, Beloit 
Recent Legislation and Supreme Court 
Decisions—John Callahan, State Su- 
perintendent 
Analysis of Annuity Board Report— 
Charles E. Brooks, Actuary, Madison 


Speech. Training 


Round Table for Corrective Speech Work— 
Lecture room, 2nd floor, Milwaukee 
Jouranl Bldg. 
Chairman—Lavilla A. Ward, Madison 
Report on Research Work in the Field of 
Stuttering — Lee Edward Travis, 
Univ. of Iowa 
Discussion — Robert West, Univ. of Wis- 
consin 


Debate—Committee Room A, Auditorium 
Chairman—G, W. Campbell, Oshkosh Nor- 


mal 

Address—Geo. H. Bost, Carroll College, 
Waukesha 

Standards for High School Debating—Al- 
bert L. Franzke, Appleton 

Promoting Interest and Participation in 
High School Debating—Joseph O. Ot- 
terson, Madison 


Dramatics—Banquet Room, Plankinton Hotel 
Chairman—Mary Virginia Rodigan, Mil- 
waukee Normal 
Address—Rachael Hauck, Racine 
The Purpose of the High School Play— 
Lawrence C. Mendenhall, Superior 
Plays in Books and On Stages—E. C. Ma- 
bie, University of Iowa 


Interpretative Reading—Committee Room D, 
Auditorium 
Chairman— 

Pantomimic Expression in Interpretation 
—M. Lucille Weltz, Appleton 

Story Telling and Interpretation—Susan 
B. Davis, Univ. of Wisconsin 

A Survey of Courses in Interpretative 
Reading—Helene Wilson, Oshkosh 


Subnormal—Room 305, Vocational School 
Chairman—M. Ethel Batschelet, Oshkosh 
Immediate Future of Wisconsin Special 
Class—Stella V. Stillson (10 min.) 
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When Teachers 





HOTEL PFISTER of Furs they naturally think of 
nave waanens NICOLAI’S. Every city has its 
one best Fur Store. In Milwau- 
ne ere kee, its NICOLAI’S. 
HATS 


| 

—— EMMA LANGE, Inc. —— 
| 
| 


10% Special Discount to Teachers 
during convention week. 








MAJESTIC) | wicoLal FUR 

















/11 | CONTINUOUS EY 535 Jackson Milwaukee 
|A.M.| VAUDEVILLE-PHOTOPLAY P.M. Street CO. Wisconsin 
7 BIG ACTS % block north of Courthouse 


and an exclusive first-run WISCONSIN’S most reasonable, High 


Class Fur Store. 
FEATURE PICTURE 
Mats. 10-25c. Eves. 10-40c. 

















You are invited to meet us at the 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Convention 





in the Milwaukee Auditorium 
We are conveniently located in booths 30-31-32 and 33 
A group of courteous sales-people will be there to wait on you 


Fond du Lac School Supply Company 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 





EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
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The Special Class as a Habit Training 
Center—Dr. Josephine Young, Chica- 
go (40 min.) 

Visiting Teacher an Aid to Special Classes 
—Miss Greogery, New York City. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Wisconsin 
in Room 152 on the Mezzanine Floor. There 
information regarding meeting places, lunch- 
eons, reunions, and the like will be available. 
No attempt is made to register those in 
attendance. 

Reduced Fare. The Central Passenger As- 
sociation has granted a round trip fare at one 
and one-half regular rates from any point in 
Wisconsin. Tickets will be sold from Novem- 
ber 1-6 inclusive, with final return limit to 
reach original starting point not later than 
November 1i. These tickets will be sold only 
upon presentation of identification certificates 
applicable to members of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. Be sure to secure a certifi- 
cate before purchasing a ticket. Adjustments 
are difficult to make after a ticket has been 
purchased. Tickets will be validated at Mil- 
waukee by the agents at the regular ticket 
offices of the line over which the ticket was 
purchased. Some agents do not keep on hand 
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a stock of round-trip forms. It will be wise 
then, to consult the agent far enough in ad- 
vance to insure his having the proper form on 


hand. In the larger places this is not neces- 
sary. 
Hotels. You will find most of the Milwau- 


kee hotels advertised elsewhere in the JourR- 
NAL. Write at once for rooms. 


ROOMS 


This year the Convention and Publicity 
Bureau of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, 108 Mason Street, Milwaukee, will con- 
duct a clearing-house for rooms. Hotels will 
be requested to turn over to the Bureau all re- 
quests for reservations that they cannot take 
care of and the Bureau will then place the 
reservations at other hotels and notify mem- 
bers what accommodations have been secured 
for them. 

Should you be unable to secure suitable ho- 
tel accommodations, or if you prefer rooms in 
a private home, send your request to the Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau. Please state 
whether accommodations are required for one 
or more persons and give the names of all 
persons for whom reservations are desired. 
Also state what nights you will want to oc- 
cupy the room and the approximate rate per 
night you want to pay. 








The Russian Symphonic Choir 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


May Examine 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
at 

Annual State Convention Nov. 4-5-6 


E. G. DOUDNA 


Secretary Wisconsin Teachers Assn., says: 


“Teachers and others who purchase The Lincoln Library of Essen- 
tial Information may feel sure that the company publishing it is honest 
and reliable and that its sales methods are ethical. The book is thor- 
oughly worth while. It is interesting, compact, authentic, and reliable. 
I have used a copy for the past three months and have found it second 
only to the dictionary in usefulness. The department of education, writ- 
ten by Professor Judd of the University of Chicago, is especially worth 
while to teachers.” 


Approved by A. L. A. 
Endorsed by Leaders in N. E. A. 

Officially approved and listed by many States. 
Actually 12 great books ALL bound in One Volume. 
Contains more’ ESSENTIAL INFORMATION than most typical 
10 to 20 Volume Sets for less than one-third the price. 


TEACHERS: Learn how LINCOLN LIBRARY takes the quest out of 
questions. 


SUPERINTENDENTS: Investigate LINCOLN LIBRARY before invest- 
ing in new reference books. Learn how easily and inexpensively 
each teacher’s desk can be equipped with this comprehensive and 
complete work. 

Seeing is believing. Call at BOOTH 47, MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM. 


A delightful surprise awaits you there. 





Mail Coupon Now 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Department A 
1823 Prairie Ave, 


Gentlemen: Please send, without cost 
or obligation to me, your new illus- 
trated booklet describing The Lincoln 
Library and Essential Information. 


for free booklet showing how subjects 
are treated. You owe it to yourself to 
know more about the book that is the 
sensation of the reference world. 


Chicago, Ill, 


Name 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Department A 
1823 Prairie Ave. 


Address 





Chicago, Il. 


State 
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The Bureau will secure the accommodations 
you ask for and notify you of the location, 
price, and how to get there from the down- 
town district. The room keeper will also be 
notified that a reservation has been made for 
you. 

It is only fair to all concerned that appli- 
eants for accommodations notify the room 
keeper and the Convention and Fublicity 
Bureau should a member desire to go else- 
where after an assignment has been made. 
This is quite necessary in order that the room 
thus reserved may be assigned to another. 

Final Program will be ready for distribution 
at the meeting Thursday morning. Bring your 
membership card. 

Membership in the association is Two Dol- 
lars a year. The membership year is from 
September 1 to August 31. Join your local if 
possible. Memberships will be sold by the 
treasurer at the Auditorium. You may send 
membership direct to the secretary’s office at 
Madison. Membership entitles you to attend 
all meetings and includes subscription to THE 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Exhibits. A splendid exhibit of school sup- 
plies, furniture, equipment, text books, and the 
like may be found in the basement of the 
Auditorium. Here you will find much of in- 
terest and value. Visit the Exhibit. 

Attendance Certificates. Any time after 
four o’clock Friday afternoon certificates of at- 
tendance may be had at the Secretary’s office 
in the Hotel Wisconsin. Some School Boards 
require the certificate, but most do not. 

Representative Assembly. The Representa- 
tive Assembly will meet in the Grand Avenue 
Methodist Church on Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 4, at 1:45. It is hoped that all of the 
business can be completed at this session. The 
Committee on Credentials will meet Wednes- 
day afternoon and the printed list of delegates 
will be distributed at the meeting. 

Following is the order of business: 

Report of Committee on Credentials 

Announcement of Committees 

Election of Officers: President, three vice- 
presidents, treasurer; members of Exec- 
utive Committee for three years to suc- 
ceed Joanna Hannan and Frank Head, 

whose terms expire January 1, 1927 
Adoption of Budget for 1927 
Report of Committees 
New Business 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


. That all General Sessions are in the Audi- 
torium. 

. That all General Sessions begin at 8:45 A.M. 

. That all business is transacted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

A ee concert on Thursday night begins 
at 8: 


. That meetings begin and close promptly. 

. That your tickets should be validated before 
your return. Ticket agent at station is 
validating agent. 


aon & wro 





VISIT THE EXHIBITS 
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COMMITTEES 
Credentials 
O. S. Morse, Fond du Lac, Chairman 
F. J. Mellencamp, Milwaukee 
J. T. Worthington, Waukesha 
Harriet Hutson, Union Grove 
Esther King, Racine 


Resolutions 
Frank L. Clapp, Madison, Chairman 
R. T. Lewis, Reedsburg 
Fred T. Ulrich, Platteville 
Harriet Cox, Milwaukee 
Edith McEachron, Union Grove 


Necrology 
W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa, Chairman 
G. O. Banting, Waukesha 
Mary Gallagher, Racine 
Edith Turnell, Superior 
Chester Byrnes, East Troy 


Report on Retirement System 
A. E. MacInnis, Jefferson 
E. J. McKean, Tomah ’ 
F. O. Savage, Oshkosh 
Florence E. Hargrave, Madison 
Hilda B. Oxby, Eau Claire 


Resolutions may be sent to the Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee any time before 
the meeting. 

The Necrology Committee finds it difficult to 
keep a correct list of teachers who have died 
during the year. In order that all names may 
be included it is requested that any one who 
knows of deaths report them to the committee. 





OFFICERS 


Frank O. Holt, President, Janesville 

Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison 

Guy F. Loomis, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-Presidents: 

D. H. Wright, Oshkosh 

Elizabeth McCormick, Superior 

Paul D. Clemens, Milwaukee 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Term Expires 
C. J. Anderson, Madison—ex officio__Jan., 1927 


Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee_____-_-- Jan., 1927 
Frank Head, Manitowoc __------~-- Jan., 1927 
Lillian McCormick, Superior ~_----- Jan., 1928 
Thomas E. Sanders, Racine -__-_--- Jan., 1928 
H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan____-_-~- Jan., 1929 


Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac_-_--- Jan., 1929 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Interscholastic Athletic Association 
will meet at 4:30 P. M. Thursday, Nov. 4, in 
the lecture room of the Journal Building. 





A free chest clinic, for teachers only, will be 
conducted at the Auditorium November 4 and 
5 by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Appointments for free examinations may 
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ANNOUNCING— 


The publication, September 15, 1926, of the 
NEW ALDINE THIRD 
LANGUAGE BOOK 


for grades 7 and 8 completing the remark- 
ably successful course in language and 
grammar for the elementary grades— 


THE NEW ALDINE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Three-book and_ six-book editions with 
Teacher’s Manuals and Teacher’s Editions 


Other Outstanding Publications 
THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Three-book and_ six-book editions with 

Teacher’s Manuals for Grades 1 to 6, and 

DRILL CARDS FOR FOUNDATION 
NUMBER WORK 


LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE PRI- 


MARY GRADES 


By Catherine T. Bryce 
(Now on the Wisconsin Teachers’ Reading 
Circle list) 


Correspondence invited 
NEWSON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


























Some Recent Publications 


The Bobbs-Merrill 
Readers 


A Series of Nine Books by CLARA B. 
BAKER, and EDNA D. BAKER, National 
Elementary College, Chicago. 

Illustrated in color by Vera D. Stone. 
THE ease and joy with which children 
will read, and learn to read, these books 
will be a revelation. 


The Health Game 
By R. KATHARINE BEESON 


Illustrated in color, cloth, 54 cents. 
CHILDREN here play a game in which 


the fundamentals of good health are 
wholesomely taught. 


Across Seven Seas to Seven Continents 
By ALISON AITCHISON and MAR- 
GUERITE UTTLEY 
Profusely illustrated, cloth, 63 cents. 


ACROSS seven seas the authors pick 
groups of isolated people, peculiarly de- 
pendent on nature for the necessities of 
life, and describe their modes of living. 


The Bobbs—Merrill Co. 
Indianapolis 
Wis. Representative. E. B. Heiney 
63S—53 Street, Milwaukee 














TEACHERS! 
Worth While Books! 


Ready September 25th 
Pupils’ Work Book in Reading 


“Workbook in Reading,” by E. N. Rob- 
inson and Rintha M. Johnson. -A pupil’s 
work book furnishing seat work directly 
correlated with reading material designed 
for reading texts and seat work. 78 pages, 
containing vocabulary of 171 words, cor- 
related with the Packer Horn Vocabulary. 
Single copies, postpaid, 36c. In quantities, 
27c each, postage extra. 


Ready October 10th 
Poems and Stories 


“Poems and Stories; suggested for study 
in the elementary schools.” This volume 
contains each and all of the poems sug- 
gested for study by the Wisconsin State 
Manual, in the first 6 grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Teaching suggestions 
for each poem and story have been care- 
fully prepared by Delia E. Kibbe, Maybelle 
Bush, and S. M. Thomas, State Supervis- 
ors. 400 pages. Paper bound. $1.10 
each, postpaid. Invaluable to every 
teacher. 


Ready Now! 
Our Wisconsin 


“Our Wisconsin—A School History of 
the Badger State,” by E. G. Doudna, Sec- 
retary of the Wis. Teachers Assn., de- 
signed for intensive study of the history 
of the state in the 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades. Accurate, reliable, well written, 
complete, and well bound. Single copies, 
postpaid, $.88. In quantities, $.66 each, 
postage extra. 


Essentials in Civics 

“Essentials of Civics,” Wisconsin Edi- 
tion, by D. O. Kinsman, a text for the 
7th and 8th grades and Junior High 
Schools. Follows the order of the Man- 
ual, treating first, the local government 
of Wisconsin, then that of the State and of 
the United States. Written by a Wiscon- 
sin man, expressly for Wisconsin schools. 
Single copies $1.35 postpaid. In quanti- 
ties, for class use, $1.00 each, transporta- 
tion charges extra. 


Picture Study in the Grades 
“Picture Study in the Grades,” by O. 
W. Neale, a manual for teachers. A new 
book containing 64 studies of famous pic- 
tures, full page two color re productions. 
456 pages, attractively bound in leather- 

ette. rice, per copy, $2.40 postpaid. 


Write for further particulars if con- 


sidering new adoptions in any of these 
subjects. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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be made at the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association’s booth in the exhivit section, 
where school health literature and information 
on health work in schools will be available. 
There will be several examining physicians. 
During the course of each year, a consider- 
able number of teachers are examined at the 
regular chest clinics conducted throughout the 
state, and the Association is happy to be able 
to extend this service to those attending the 
convention. 
Wisconsin Band Association—Y. M. C. A.,, 
Wednesday, Nov. 3, 10:00 A. M. All 
band leaders and principals are invited. 


Kindergartners’ Notice 


It has been suggested that the Kindergarten 
teachers of Wisconsin enter a contest for a 
W. S. K. A. banner and a W. S. K. A. song 
worthy of our state. Bring them to the Mil- 
waukee meeting or send them to Miss Clara C. 
James, 98 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
The colors are royal blue and gold. 





BREAKFASTS 


Junior High Administrators—Colonial Room, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Friday, Nov. 5, 8:00 A.M. 

Columbia Teachers College, Friday, Nov. 5, 
8:00 A.M., at Gimbel’s (river side en- 
trance). Dr. Bonser will talk. 

Wis. Branch of Administrative Women, Gim- 
bel’s Tea Room, Sat., Nov. 6, 7:45 A.M. 


LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 


Latin luncheon, 12:00 M., Thursday, Nov. 4, 
Hotel Martin. 

Sixth Annual luncheon of the Wis. State Kin- 
dergarten Assn., Friday, Nov. 5, 12:00 
o’clock, at the Grand Ave. Congregational 
Church, Grand Ave. and 22nd Street. 

Make reservations with Clara C. James, 
98 High St., Oshkosh, or get them Thurs., 
Nov. 4, at the Fifth Street entrance of the 
Auditorium. $1.10 per plate. 

English luncheon, Elks’ Club, South Mezzanine 
floor, 12:30, Friday, Nov. 5. Price $1. 
Send reservations to Lulu M. Dysart, West 
Division High School, Milwaukee. At- 
tractive program. 

University of Chicago, Colonial Room, Hotel 
Wisconsin, Thurs., Nov. 4,12:15 P.M. Dr. 
C. H. Judd will speak. 

Make reservations with O. Granger, 
Shorewood High School, Milwaukee. $1.25 
per plate. 

Art Teachers’ luncheon, Nov. 5, 12:15, Red 
Room, Hotel Pfister. Price $1.00. 

Notify Howard Thomas, So. Division 
High School, Milwaukee, if you intend to 
come. 

Music Delegates, Republican House, Friday, 
Nov. 5, 12:15. 

Modern Language Teachers’ Assn. dinner and 

entertainment, Fri., Nov. 5, 5:30 P.M., 

Marquette University High School. 

Send reservations to Anna Ruschhaupt, 

W. Division High School, Milwaukee. 
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Annual Wisconsin Alumni Teachers’ Dinner, 
Nov. 4, 12:15, Gold Room, Hotel Wiscon- 
sin. Speeches by Carl Russell Fish and 
B. E. McCormick, Alumni Secretary. 
Tickets, $1.00, may be purchased by mail 
from Supt. C. E. Hulten, Marinette, or 
from Mrs. Roy Sorenson, Wauwatosa. 

Stout Institute Alumni Banquet, Thursday, 
Nov. 4, 6:00 P. M., Colonial Room, Hotel 
Wisconsin. Makes reservations with Her- 
man J. Fink, 1732 11th St., Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh Normal Alumni Banquet, Friday, 
Nov. 5. Place to be announced later. 

La Crosse Normal Alumni dinner, Republican 
House, Nov. 5, 6:00 P.M. 

Whitewater Normal reunion dinner, Badger 
Room, Hotel Wisconsin, 12:00, Fri., Nov. 5. 
Plates $1.00. 

Milwaukee Normal Alumni Assn. reunion and 
dinner, Elks’ Club, Mason St. and Juneau 
Park, Thurs., Nov. 4, 6:00 P.M. Send 
reservations to Chas. B. Gates, Milwaukee 
Normal School. 

Eau Claire Normal reunion, Plankinton Hall, 
Auditorium, Friday, Nov. 5, 4:30 P.M. 
Platteville Normal reunion, Thurs., Nov. 4, 
12:00 M., Republican House. $1 a plate. 
Make reservations with W. H. Williams, 

Platteville. 

Stevens Point Normal reunion, 5:00 P.M., 
Thurs., Nov. 4, Plankinton Hall, Audito- 
rium. 

Beloit College Headquarters will be Room 156, 
Hotel Wisconsin. Luncheon will be at 
Hotel Wisconsin, Fri., Nov. 5, 12:00. 

Ripon College banquet and reunion, Republican 
House, Third and Cedar Sts., Thurs., Nov. 
4, 5:30 P.M. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Alumnae dinner, 
McLaren Hall, Fri., Nov. 5, 5:30 P.M. 
Make reservations with Miss Aleida J. 
Pieters. Dinner, 85 cents. 

Milton College luncheon for former students 
and friends, 12 o’clock Thurs., Nov. 4, 
Republican Hotel. 

Carroll College Headquarters, Wisconsin Ho- 
tel, Room 158. Luncheon, Waukesha, Sat- 
urday noon. 

Lawrence College Alumni banquet, Thursday, 

Nov. 4, 6:00 P. M., Milwaukee Athletic 

Club. President Wriston will speak. 

Make reservations with Wm. D. Doll, 

First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg., 

Milwaukee. 





MILWAUKEE ADVERTISERS IN WISCON- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


American Literary Assn., 129 Michigan Street 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau, 411 Broad- 


way 

Badger Beauty Shoppe, Room 243, Plankinton 
Hotel 

H. W. Brown & Co. (Stationery, art materials, 
etc.), 87 Wisconsin Street 

A. J. Christensen, Inc. (Furs), 412 Milwaukee 
Street 

Davidson Theatre, 3rd bet. Grand Avenue and 
Sycamore Street 

Ground Gripper Shoe Co., 128-Wisconsin Street 

Emma Lange, Inc. (Women’s Clothes), 115 
Wisconsin Street 
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WORLD’S SHORTHAND CHAM- 
PIONSHIP WON BY A WRITER 
OF GREGG SHORTHAND 


Martin J. Dupraw again won the 
World’s Shorthand Championship for 
speed and accuracy at Philadelphia on 
August 16. 


Mr. Dupraw took three five-minute dic- 
tations at speeds of 220, 260, and 280 
words a minute—20 words a minute 
faster than in previous contests—and 
transcribed the 3800 words on the type- 
writer with but 8 errors. This gave him 
an accuracy rating of 99.789%—a cham- 
pionship contest record never before at- 
tained even on lower speeds. 


Three Gregg Champions 
Since 1921 the World’s Championship 


Trophy has been won 5 times by Gregg 
writers: In 1921 by Albert Schneider; in 
1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee Swem; and 
1925 and 1926 by Martin J. Dupraw. 


Gregg writers in the National Short- 
hand teporters’ Assn. Speed contests 
have conclusively proved the inherent ac- 
curacy of Gregg Shorthand and its limit- 
less speed possibilities. 


It Pays to Teach Gregg 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 





Primary Industrial Arts 


By Della F. Wilson 
Assistant Professor of Applied Arts, 
University of Wisconsin 





Paper Tearing Introducing Problem in 
Composition 
HIS much-needed book is rich in sug- 
gestions and illustrations for the 
primary art teacher and supervisor. 

{It puts new life into her work— 

{It solves her technical problems— 

{It provides source material— 

{It furnishes supplementary informa- 

tion— 

{It emphasizes specific objectives— 

{It introduces new subjects with an 

art emphasis— 

{It combines appropriate beauty with 

desired utility— 

{It solves the problem for work in 
primary grades 
194 pages; 110 illustrations. $2.00 

Order a copy today. 


ct 





The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 




















For A Balanced Diet 


a — 














Use 
THE FIELD READERS 


A basic series of literary readers, of the 
recreational type, with a double approach 
through The Field—Martin Primer, a 
“child-life” primer, and The Field Primer, 
a “mother-goose” primer. 


Together with 
THE HORN READERS 


A series of basic silent readers, of the 
work type, with an early approach 
through First Lessons in Learning to 
Study, for the second semester of the 
first year. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 








Wisconsin Teachers! 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our exhibit 
of 


TEXTBOOKS, LIBRARY BOOKS, 
TESTS and MEASUREMENTS 
for 


Elementary and High Schools at 
the meeting of the 


Wisconsin Teachers Association 
in the 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
November 4, 5, and 6 
Booth 52 


In charge of 


Ardin L. Johnson WORLD BOOK CO. 
Wisconsin Rep. 2126 Prairie Ave 
Box 393 Wautoma, Wis. Chicago IIl. 
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Majestic Theatre, 3rd Street and Grand Avenue This is your Secretary, who inserts his pic- 

Milwaukee Hotel Association ture to all this space. 

Milwaukee State Normal School 

The Princess (Lunches, candy), 4th Street and 
Grand Avenue 

Tillema’s (Lunches, candy), 216 Grand Avenue 





EXHIBITORS AT 1926 CONVENTION 


Abbott Educational Company 

Allyn & Bacon 

D. Appleton & Company 
Associated Manufacturers Company 
Beckley—Cardy Company 

P. Blakiston’s Son & Company 
*Bobbs—Merrill & Company 

S. J. Brouwer Shoe Company 

Bruce Publishing Company 
*Thomas Charles Company 

*F, E. Compton Company 

De Vry—Wisconsin Sales Company 
Elias Diamond 

Ditto System 

Duplicator Supply Company 

*EKau Claire Book & Stationery Company 
*Frontier Press Company 

Garden City Educational Company 
*Ginn & Company 
*Gregg Publishing Company 
*Ground Gripper Shoe Company 
*Hall & McCreary Company 
Iroquois Publishing Company 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Company Cl 
Johnson Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Laurel Book Company 
*Little, Brown & Company 

Looseleaf Education, Inc. 
oe Goods Company And here is Mr. Frank O. Holt of Janesville, 
Mentzer, Bush & Company president of this great Association, 
Miessner Piano Company 
National Dairy Council 
*National School Equipment Company 
*Newson & Company 

H. Niedecken Company 
Northwestern Blau Gas Company 
*A. J. Nystrom & Company 
*F, A. Owen Publishing Company 
*A,N. Palmer Company 

Practical Drawing Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
*Scott, Foresman & Company 
*Silver, Burdett & Company 
Southwestern Publishing Company 
Spencer Lens Company 

Twin City Scenic Company 
University Publishing Company 
*Weber—Costello Company 

W. M. Welch Scientific Company 
Zaner & Bloser Company. 








* Advertisers in 1926-27 WISCONSIN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 








On the diffusion of education among the peo- 
ple rests the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions —J. L. M. Curry 























CLARKE, IDA CLYDE (Mrs. Thomas H. 
Clarke), author; b. Meridian, Miss., Mar. 
24, 1878; ed. under private’ tutors; 
Mem. editorial staff Nashville Tennes- 
seean until 1909; mng. editor Taylor- 
Trotwood Magazine, 1910; mem. staff 
Nashville Banner, 1910-13; ed. Southern 
Missionary News Bur. 1913-1916; con- 
tributing ed. Pictorial Review since 1916. 
1st pres. Business Woman’s Equal Suffrage 
League, Nashville. Author: Record No. 
33; American Women and The World War; 
The Little Democracy; Uncle Sam Needs a 
Wife; Women of 1923; Women of 1924; 
Women of Today, 1926. Address: Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Grammercy Park, New 
York, N. Y. 








DEVINE, EDWARD THOMAS, author, lec- 
turer; bk. Union, Hardin Co., Ia., May 6, 
1867; A. B. Cornell Coll., Ia., 1887, A.M., 
1890; LI. D., 1904; Ph. D., U. of Pa., 1893, 
fellow 1891-95; U or Halle, 1890-91; Prin. 
schs., Albion, Ia., 1886-87, Marshalltown, 
Ia., 1887-88, Mt. Vernon, Ia., 1889-90; staff 
lecturer econ. for Am. Soc. Extension of 
Univ. Teaching, 1891-96; sec. same, 1894— 
96; general sec. Charity Organization Soc., 
New York, 1896-1912. Editor of the Sur- 
vey 1897-1912; prof. social economy, Co- 
lumbia, 1905-1919; dir. New York Sch. of 
Philanthropy, 1904-07, 1912-17; sec. Chari- 
ty Orgn. Soc., New York, 1912-17; assoc. 
editor of the Survey, 1912-21; mem. U. S. 
Coal Commn., 1922-23. Pres. Nat. Conf. 













Speakers on General Program 


(Data from Who’s Who) 


hygienic, social, industrial and economic as- 
pects of tuberculosis, Internat. Congress on 
Tuberculosis, Washington, 1908; advisory 
com. Internat. Prison Congress, 1910; chmn. 
com. on industrial relations, 1912; spl. agt. 
Am. Embassy, Petrograd, 1916; Me. Am. 
Acad. Polit. and Social Science, Am. Econ. 
Assn., Am. Assn for Labor Legislation, 
Acad. Polit. Science City of N. Y., Commn. 
on Ch. and Social Service; dept. research 
and edn. of Federal Council Chs. of Christ 
in America. Trustee Cornell Coll., Ia. 
Author: Economics, 1898; The Practice 
of Charity, 1901, new edit., 1904; The Prin- 
ciples of Relief, 1904; Efficiency and Relief, 
1206; Misery and Its Causes, 1909; Report 
on the Desirability of Establishing an Em- 
ployment Bureau in the City of New York, 
1909; Social Forces, 1909; The Spirit of So- 
cial Work, 1912; The Normal Life, 1915; 
revised edition, 1917; Disabled Soldiers and 
Sailors, 1919; Social Work, 1921; Coal-Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Mining, Marketing, 
and Consumption of Anthracite and Soft 
Coal in the United States, 1925. Editor: 
The Social Welfare Library. Lecturer on 
social work, industrial problems, foreign 
relations, and other topics of current inter- 
est. 





E. T. Devine 





That there should one man die ignorant who 


had ‘the capacity for knowledge, this I call a 
Charities and Correction, 1906; pres. sec. tragedy.—Thomas Carlyle 














JUDD, CHARLES HUBBARD, psychologist; 
b. Bareilly, Brit. India, Feb. 20, 1873; came 
to America, 1879; A. B. Weslyan U., 1894; 
Ph. D., U. of Leipzig, 1896; A. M., Yale, 
1907; LL. D., Miami, 1909, Wesleyan, 1918, 
Univ. of Iowa, 1923, Colorado Coll., 1923; 
prof. psychology, New York U., 1898-1901; 
prof. psychology and pedagogy, U. of Cin- 
cinnati, 1901-02; instr., psychology, 1902- 
04; asst. prof. 1904-17; prof. psychology 
and dir. Psychol. Lab., 1907-09, Yale; prof. 
and head dept. of edu. and dir. Sch. of Edn., 
since June 1909, also chmn. dept. of psychol- 
ogy, 1920-25, U. of Chicago. Dir. Summer 
Sch., Yale, 1906-07. Editor Monograph 
Supplements of Psychological Review, 
Studies from Yale Psychol. Laboratory, 
1905-09; Elementary School Journal; School 
Review; Survey of the Schools of Grand 
Rapids; Survey of the Schools of St. Louis; 
also Lessons in Community and National 
Life (pub. by U. S. Bur. of Edu., and U. S. 
Food Administration), 1917-18. Fellow 
A.A.A.S.; mem. Am. Psychol. Assn. (coun- 
cil 1906-09, pres. 1909), Nat. Soe. Coll. 
Teachers of Edn. (pres. 1911, 15). North 
Central Assn. Colls. and Secondary Schs. 
(pres. 1923). Mem. staff New York Rural 
Sch. Survey, 1921. Author: Genetic Psy- 
chology for Teachers, 1903; (transl.) Out- 
lines of Psychology, by W. Wundt (from 
German), 3d edit., 1907; Psychology, Gen- 
eral Introduction, 1907, 2d. revised edit., 
1917; Psychology Laboratory Course, 1907; 
Psychology Laboratory Equipment and 
Methods ,1907; Psychology of High School 
Subjects, 1915; Measuring the Work of the 
Public Schools, 1916; Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Education, 1918; Evolu- 
tion of a Democratic School System, 1918; 
Silent Reading, 1923; also numerous articles, 
reports and revs. in scientific and ednl. 
jours. Home: 1320 E. 58th St., Chicago, 

Til. 
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IRWIN, WILLIAM HENRY (Will Irwin), 
author; b. Oneida, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1873; 
A. B., Stanford U., 1899. Asst. editor, 
1899, editor, 1900, San Francisco Wave; re- 
porter, 1901, spl. writer, 1902, Sunday 
editor, 1902-04, San Francisco Chronicle; 
reporter New York Sun, 1904-06; mng. 
editor McClure’s Magazine, 1906-07; writer 
Collier’s Weekly, 1907-08; gen. mag. writ- 
er, 1908-. War corr. with German, Belgian 
and British armies for various Am. publi- 
cations and London Daily Mail, 1914-15. 
Decorated Chevalier of Legion of Honor 
(French); King Albert medal, first class 
(Belgian); Medaille de la Reconnaissance 
(Belgian) ; commemorative medal of Olym- 
pic Games (Swedish). Mem. exec. com. 
Authors’ League America; 1913-14. __Au- 
thor: Stanford Stories (with E. K. Field), 
1900; The Reign of Queen Isyl (with Gelett 
Burgess), 1903; The Picaroons (with Gelett 
Burgess), 1903; The Hamadryads (verse), 
1904; The City That Was, 1907; Old China- 
town, 1908; The Confessions of a Con Man, 
1909; Warrior the Untamed, 1909; The 
House of Mystery, 1910; The Readjustment, 
1910; The Red Button, 1912; Where the 
Heart Is, 1912; Beating Back (with Al J. 
Jennings), 1914; Men, Women and War, 
1915; Latin at War, 1916; A Reporter in 
Armageddon, 1918; The Thirteenth Chair, 
(play, with Bayard Veiler), 1916; The Next 
War, 1921; Columbine Time, 1921; Christ 
or Mars, 1923; Youth Rides West, 1925; 
also author of following pamphlets: The 
Babes of Belgium, The Splendid Story of 
Ypres, 1915. Frequent contbr. of fiction 
articles to mags. Home: 240 W. 11th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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HUGHES, EDWIN HOLT, bishop; b. Mounds- 


ville, W. Va., Dec. 7, 1866; A. B., Ohio Wes- 
leyan, 1889, A. M., 1892; D. D., 1904, LL. 
D., 1909; S. T. B., Boston U., 1892; S. T. D., 
Syracuse U., 1903; LL. D., De Pauw U., 
1908; U. of Me., 1919. Ordained M. E. 
ministry, 1892; pastor Newton Centre, 
Mass., 1892-96, Malden, Mass., 1896-1903; 
pres. De Pauw U., 1903-08; bishop M. E. 
Ch., since 1908. Ex-mem. Ind. State Bd. of 
Edn.; trustee of Carnegie Foundation; pres. 
State Teachers Assn. of Ind., 1904; acting 
pres. Boston Univ., Apr.-Sept., 1923. Mem. 
Delta Tau’ Delta, Phi Beta Kappa. Author: 
Thanksgiving Sermons, 1909; The Teaching 
of Citizenship, 1909; A Boy’s Religion, 1914; 
The Bible and Life, 1914; God’s Family, 
1926. Address: Chicago Temple Bldg., 
Chicago, Til. 





LIPPMANN, WALTER, author; b. N. Y. City, 


Sept. 23, 1889; A. Harvard, 1909. 
Formerly asso. editor The New Republic; 
now staff New York World. Asst. to sec. of 
war. June—Oct. 1917; sec. of organization 
directed by E. M. House to prepare data for 
Peace Conf.; Am. Commn. to Negotiate 
Peace. Mem. Am. Acad. Polit. and Social 
Science, Phi Beta Kappa. Author: A 
Preface to Politics, 1913; Drift and Mas- 
tery, 1914; The Stakes of Diplomacy, 1915; 
The Political Scene, 1919; Liberty and the 
News, 1920; Public Opinion, 1922; The 
Phantom Public, 1925. Contbr. to Atlantic, 
Metropolitan, Century, ete. Editor: The 
Poems of Paul Mariett, 1913. Home: 
Wading River, L. I., N. Y. Address: New 
York World, 63 Park Row, New York. N. Y. 


A COMPLIMENT FOR YOU 


This is a letter we received the other day from William Jackman, of Collier's: 


Let me thank you cordially on behalf of Collier’s for mentioning the 


Moral Code for Youth in your September issue. 


We are receiving a large 


number of requests for copies as a result of it from school teachers and of- 


ficials throughout the state. 








You certainly have an alert body of readers. 
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UCH of the success of our organ- 

ization and the quality of the 

service it renders to its members 
depends upon the work of the officers 
of the locals. If their reports are 
prompt, complete, and accurate, the 
work of the state office is simplified and 
expedited. If their reports are tardy, 
incomplete, or inaccurate, there is end- 
less correspondence and other work 
for the state secretary’s office. For 
instance, the omission of several names 
from the reports last year caused much 
extra work, most of which was cor- 
respondence concerning the failure of 
paid-up members to receive the WISs- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The 
worst feature of this was that several 
paid-up subscribers probably never did 
receive their magazine. 

We are glad to say that nearly all 
secretaries and treasurers make excel- 
lent reports, most of them 100 percent 
perfect. 

Now, just a word to enrolling mem- 
bers: Be sure to write your name and 
address and the name of the county in 
which you teach in your very best hand- 
writing. If you change your address 
in the next year or fourteen months, 
notify the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION of such change, giving both your 
old and new addresses. 





WISCONSIN has thirteen life mem- 

bers in the National Education 
Association, according to a statement 
issued by Secretary Crabtree. 

Life membership in the Association 
has grown rapidly during the past year 
and plans for 1926-27 call for one thou- 
sand additional life members. Each 
state will endeavor to secure during the 
year twice as many life members as it 
has senators and representatives in the 
United States Congress. 


The life membership has all the privi- 
leges of the $5 membership for life. 
It may now be paid in installments of 
$10 each, $25 each, or in a single pay- 
ment of $100. 

WISCONSIN — Margaret Canty, 
Frank E. Converse, R. L. Cooley, F. L. 
Cummings, Alida Degeler, John Q. 
Emery, Dorothy C. Enderis, Paul G. W. 
Keller, Elizabeth R. McCormick, Ray 
McCrory, Oscar W. Neale, John Barber 
Parkinson, Carroll G. Pearse. 





GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT 
BLAIR, N. E. A. 


To the teachers of Wisconsin: 

Archimedes claimed that if he could 
find a lever long enough and a place 
on which to stand he could lift the 
earth. He could not find either. That 
discovery was not made until many 
centuries later. 

With the founding of the common 
school system came the realization of 
a practical means of lifting the world 
of humanity. The lever is the far flung 
system of public instruction and the 
place on which to stand is behind the 
teacher’s desk. To what new heights 
of physical health, of emotional tone, of 
intellectual strength, and of moral 
soundness has humanity been raised by 
this great lever! 

Of course, the teacher and the school 
have not done it all. The teachers 
know how much the strength of the 
lever and how much of the strength of 
the teacher depend upon and grow out 
of the intelligent cooperation of the 
home and the community. 

To you, the teachers of WISCONSIN, 
the teachers of the Republic extend 
fraternal greetings and good wishes 
through their President. 

FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


How Leather is Tanned—A history of 
the tanning and manufacture of 
leather. 

An Art Outline for Grade Teachers—A 
general series of problems compiled 
for classroom work. 

Wool Process Exhibit—Showing the 
process from grease wool to the fin- 
ished cloth. Cost 35 cents. 

The Romance of Coffee and Tea— 
Where It Grows—How It Grows— 
Two interesting booklets suitable for 
use above the sixth grade. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
to a school. Coins are sent at the 
sender’s risk. 


HOW TO DESTROY THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


1. Discredit the officers, committees and 
publications of the State Teachers 
Association. 

2. Refuse to join or support the State 
Association because of distance, 
prejudice, expense, hatred or pique. 

3. Break the ranks by organizing 
groups or factions for the purpose 
of causing dissension. 

4, Criticise every person who attains 
leadership or prominence in the pro- 
fession. Pass on all the scandal and 
malicious gossip you hear about 
other teachers. 

. Be contentious about petty matters. 

. Let others make the fight and carry 
the burden unassisted, then abuse 
them for it. 

7. Arouse sectional prejudice by accus- 
ing the teachers from some other 
part of the state of trying to run 
things, or of being unfair or unpro- 
fessional. 


orm) | 


—Indiana Teacher 
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GOOD NEWS 


“Last year The Sheboygan County 
Teachers Association secured a 100 per- 
cent enrollment in the State Associa- 
tion, being one of the sixteen counties 
that had a perfect record. They are 
determined this year to continue their 
good record in the state association.” 

—Sheboygan Press 


Marinette was the first city school 
system to report 100% enrollment, Ap- 
pleton second. Watertown sent in the 
first 100% enrollment. Dodge was the 
first county to report 100%. What a 
great day it will be when we can write—- 
Wisconsin—100%! 


Look over the program carefully and 
please report changes and additions im- 
mediately, so they may be included in 
the final program. 








HELP! HELP! HELP! 

There are many excellent ideas in 
operation in Wisconsin schools. Why 
not send us the results. Don’t be over- 
modest. We can collect, sift, and broad- 
cast, but we are not inventors. 


A sure indication of the quality and 
efficiency of the schools is to be found 
in the number of teachers who are loyal 
and interested members of their pro- 
fessional associations. 

—Ladies Home Journal 


A nation goes just as far as its schools 
reach into its spiritual life—Angelo 
Patri 
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ANNUAL AUDIT—1925 


Madison, Wisconsin, March 1, 1926 





The Executive Committee | ; 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer and of the Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association for the year ended December 31, 1925 and respectfully 
submit this report. It consists of this letter and the following exhibits: 


Exhibit “A’”—Receipts and Disbursements, Treasurer’s Records. 
Bank Reconciliation, December 31, 1925. 
Exhibit “B”—Receipts and Disbursements, Secretary’s Records. 


The assets of the Association as of December 31, 1925 were as follows: 


Cash Balance—Exhibits “A” and “B” ________-- ae __.... $18,504.73 
Liberty Bonds—Cost _------------- eeereeera mrremmerey as 0s 
Other Bonds (Par Value of $21 ,000) —Cost abe sass ies amines oie a 
Wisconsin Journal of Education ~_-_..---------- Seutetancocs.c.) “SOOO 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office __-__- pie cde Sewn Metre oh Pitney 3,388.25 

Total ._.--- sa a pcg ac as, ih rence uctentav naan Sa cede Min ee embers $47,258.57 


The Bonds totalling $24,000 par value listed above as assets and held in custody 
of Mr. G. F. Loomis, Treasurer, were examined by us and found to agree with the de- 
tailed list furnished us. The cost of “Other Bonds” of $20,865.59 included accrued 
interest thereon at time of purchase. Upon advice from Morris F. Fox and Co., Mil- 
waukee, dealers in investment securities, the market value of these bonds was cal- 
culated to be $20,773.74 at December 31, 1925. 

The records of both the Secretary and Treasurer have been kept in very good order. 

We wish to express our thanks for the cooperation and courtesies extended to our 
representative. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ELWELL, KIEKHOFER & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1925 


Cash Galaice, January 1, 2926 . 202.22 nn nen nonce cesntcnuces ticks $21,088.92 
Receipts 

Prop the Seeretary 2... ..-..-.5sc600--cianns __----.~ $87,499.34 
Refund for Overcharge on ‘Bonds Purchased ________ 2 59.00 
Balance Received on nee Of HORUS ...<..- we os 109.95 
Bonds Selden  e Big cc Reantucat as odoin is ot _..--- 2,000.00 
Premium on Bonds Sold - iia tis wee amen at 50.00 
Interest—Liberty Bonds ------..._-------- dates dara eer : 127.50 
PAUBEOR—aOGNe? USONUS ae aii ceca encase eaien chee nhs 1,258.33 
Interest—Daily Bank Balances -__----~------ oe eee 162.78 

POTIONS hectic ae as hie aus eee a ee utes gele 41,266.90 

$62,355.82 


Disbursements 
Total of checks issued pursuant to orders No. 672 to No. 1101, inclu- 
SIVG;- ISHUCH DY TRO{ BOGIBIARY cence sesoces ok tne esl ess 43,851.09 





Cash Balance, December 31, 1925 (See below) ~-------------_----------- $18,504.73 






















BANK RBCONCILIATION 
December 31, 1925 
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$19,333.78 


$21,088.92 


41,266.90 


$62,355.82 


Balance per Bank Statement, oe gga > oe LC 5 Ee eae ee aes ee abe 
Less: Checks Outstanding a EE ee $14.00 
No. O68 Soe ET ES +: Se 1.20 
BONE ee ee eee ete 4.75 
ING Nr th en 6.41 
je ee ee eS 1.00 
OES (| Eee eee ee Se 2.63 
sa | See eae ee ee 20.18 
J OT ea a ae ee ete 720.88 
NOR ND os tt er 2.00 
OE ee eee 50.00 
ANE ANNs so care a ga 2.00 
0 0) re ee ease ee 2.00 
PERU ot hesceeca sc Soe aeeseee 2.00 
‘sotal Cheeks Outetanding: 23. 22.2 oon cccnkk cece s es ao 
Available Balance, December 31, 1925 (See above) __..__.---__-___---_- 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 
SECRETARY’S RECORDS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1925 
Casn Batanee, Janugey 1b. 1900 <n. 255s hte ated cticenobsuncbsces > 
Receipts 
Memberships and Subscriptions _..____________________- $29,108.46 
Ticket. Sales—Convention —..............-.......-..-..<« 1,402.00 
Enterest—-Lapersy BOngs £22... 2.25.6 ence 127.50 
TERN ONO SOG ON OG Re. a5 56 2s oe a a at 1,240.00 
Interest—Daily Bank Balances _____.___._____________ st 162.78 
Advertising Receipts—W. J. of E. _--.--__--_-_--- as.  G§S6R88 
Refund—Overpayment on Bonds Purchased ___________--_- 59.00 
meee On Uxebanee of Bonds... 2... 2. cen 109.95 
PENT SOM 52 oe a Sea ots 6 ones oueeamnse eae 2,068.33 
ORAT. OULIOOS 2 SSSA eaten cities ose eee 
Disbursements 
President’s Traveling Expense -_......-______- res ees $212.64 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense -_--.--_-___________- aa 360.28 
Executive Committee Bxpense ........................... 385.79 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s and Assistant’s Salaries_________ $7,725.00 
PROVEN DOUG 6 2 os ee 417.46 
ONO ENINN OURS oan ae 1,884.75 
1 CRORES: SO Saye meen) en Seer een ne 1,054.00 
supplies and Expense —.._.................= 670.94 
MORMRMIG ore eb eae koe OS afin: hs ae, saa 367.45 
Telephone and Telegraph _________________-_ 160.29 
IDRORDUNON aise Sees ee a 98.06 
PINE eo accor dedescceokos wsvennnewne Pike 318060878 
aE ao a a eg in 1,439.81 
COnVoNtIOIy DIMNGNEO — 6 oc ce a wacaceu na 4,969.08 
National Educational Association _____- epee 564.25 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
Bp LL T Te Stl SSS 4 a Sas ae eee a $8,528.27 
10, EE en oe eee 307.73 


Bits SIs al hare Nancie ee ete Na LE 138.81 
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SOMNLOOS oo ee oe Se ees 
ETT As Cy tC [a aa aon Sa seme 
monde “Parvehpeed. .... 222 -nn nce 
Refund of Memberships and Subscriptions -___...__-____ 2 41.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s Office ________ 
All Other—Unclassified _.._..__._____ 


EDUCATION 


NER webmNranRow, 343.28 
gS a Pleat aR! 11,339.67 
LEME AR ES 1,239.83 

ae UAE etna 339.99 

ee OE TC | 43,851.09 
ee Ee Ae Ek $18,504.73 








SPELLERS AND SPELLING BEES 


HAT older generation of wonder- 
ful spellers isn’t so good after 
all. Out at Omaha, A. D. Wil- 

berger, 70, a mighty speller in the days 
when spelling bees were the thing, 
stood up with a schoolgirl of 15. The 
course was 100 words, the contestant 
who misspelled the fewer number to 
take the decision at the tape line. The 
list included such hurdles as “amanuen- 
sis,” “cachinnation” and “gneiss.” It 
wasn’t anything easy and it proved es- 
pecially hard for Mr. Wilberger. He 
missed 57 out of the hundred, while his 
opponent spelled 63 correctly. 

The truth is that the spelling matches 
which the exponents of the older edu- 
cation love to dwell upon never were 
much of a test. What one needs is to 
be able to spell his own vocabulary. 
But in the match someone else chooses 
the words and the contestant is ex- 
pected to spell them, whether he will 
ever have use for them or not. If you 
do want to use “cachinnation,” you can 
well afford to look it up. 

But whatever test the match does af- 
ford, it is evident from the defeat of 
the spelling bee veteran that our schools 
are teaching children to spell. Perhaps 
not so much time is given over to the 
mere mechanics of the process, but the 
methods are better. And in addition 
to the older words, the youngsters of 
today are learning a lot of new ones 
that have come into the language since 
the dictionary giants stood up in rows 
along the plain board walls. 

—Milwaukee Journal 











TO HELP YOUR DIGESTION 


Cranial Crash.—‘While riding in the 
Shriner parade he was thrown out of 
the automobile on his head and broke a 
leg.” 





From a Reporter’s Account.—“Only 
recently she lost her father who was a 
fisherman by death when he was 
drowned.” 





His Reason.—“Bert Jaynes bought 
considerable acreage next his farm in 
Sarpy County last week. He wanted it 
for pastorial purposes.” 





From a Funeral Sermon.—“Our be- 
loved neighbor is dead and gone. He 
has passed to the ‘undiscovered coun- 
try from whose burn no traveller re- 


> 99 


turns’. 





“When Cicero wrote his orations 
against Catiline he was a prefix of an- 
cient Rome.” 





His Opinion.—Marginal note in a 
student’s copy of Hamlet: “I think 
Shakespeare is quite a good author.” 





A Matter of Preference.—Man in ice 
cream parlor: “Give me a plain soda 
without any flavor.” 

“What flavor do you want it with- 
out?” 

“Give it to me without vanilla.” 

“You’ll have to take it without choco- 
late. We ain’t got no vanilla.” 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


HE following program is pro- 

jected by the National Education 

Association, the American Le- 
gion, and other organizations. It is 
merely suggestive. Various states and 
communities are gradually taking the 
initiative and developing programs of 
their own. The purpose of American 
Education Week is to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the work and needs of the 
schools. Every program should be or- 
ganized to accomplish that end. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1926 
For God and Country Day 


Laws without the support of indi- 
vidual morality are powerless. 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
8. Education in the church. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1926 
Constitutional Rights Day 


Liberty is not the right of one, but 
of all—Herbert Spencer 


1. Every personal right implies a re- 
ciprocal obligation to respect the 
same right for others. 

2. Liberty which does not consider 
the public welfare is license. 

3. A demand for personal liberty 
which is not prefaced by a pledge 
of service to the cause of liberty 
is selfish and unreasonable. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1926 
Patriotism Day 


Patriotism: a fulfillment of individual 
obligations to the community, state and 
nation in peace or in war; a wholesome 
respect for the symbols of the common- 
wealth; and a will to defend the princi- 
ples of liberty, equality, justice, and tol- 
erance which actuated our forefathers 
to found it. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1926 
Equal Opportunity Day 


Make democracy safe for the world 
through universal education. 


1. The adequate education of youth is 
one of the few paramount duties 
of an enlightened government. 

2. An illiterate adult is not a dis- 
grace to himself, but to his edu- 
cated fellow-citizens. 

3. There is no Americanization, in the 
true sense of the word, which does 
not educate the immigrant to meet 
the problems of everyday Ameri- 
can life. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1926 
Armistice Day 
Peace, with Honor and Security 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1926 
Know Your School Day 


Courses of study and methods of in- 
struction are the business of teachers; 
but the ideals, aims, and particularly 
the needs of education, are the business 
of every citizen. 


1. The school must be kept abreast 
of science and invention. 

2. A little invested in education saves 
much expended on poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1926 
Community Day 


Civic unity makes an efficient com- 
munity. 


1. Adequate parks and playgrounds 
for every community. 

2. Increased availability of good 
books through public libraries. 

3. Cultivation of common interests in 
sports, music, art, and other 
wholesome fields for the improve- 
ment of civic unity. 

4. Every schoolhouse a community 
center. 
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To add a library to a house is to give that 
house a soul.—Cicero, 





The Land of Play. By Irma A. Ketchum and 
Anna L. Rice. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

A book for beginners in reading, expressing 
activities within the experience of the young- 
est child. The story is continuous and the 
characters are few, which develops a sense of 
familiarity and therefore helps to sustain in- 
terest. The style is conversational, with fre- 
quent rhymes. Well printed, with good pic- 
tures. 


High and Far. The Atlantic Readers, Book 
Two. Edited by Randall J. Condon. 
335 pp. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


We haven’t seen Book One, but if it and the 
other books in the series are as good as Book 
Two, every school library would do well to 
place an order for the set. Mr. Condon says, 
“The Atlantic Readers grew out of a profound 
conviction that there is need of fine and fresh 
material dealing with moral problems—of 
books that will deepen the sense of moral 
truth and inspire to noble action.” The major 
portion of the book is in story form, but de- 
scription, essays, letters, and poetry are also 
included. It is an exceptionally well printed 
book, and the pictures are fine. The editor 
has not hesitated to include selections too diffi- 
cult for the immediate and full comprehension 
of fifth graders, because he believes their pres- 
ent reading will yield profit in later years. 
And there are notes which aren’t notes at all, 
but charming little essays in themselves. 


Extra-Curricular Activities. By E. H. Wildes, 
PP The Century Company, New 
ork, 


Hand Book of Extra-Curricular Activities. 
By H. D. Meyer. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 


These books will be of great value in giving 
direction to a multitude of activities that at 
times have threatened completely to absorb the 
time of high school pupils. Wilds’ book is 
more elementary than the other and for most 
purposes is sufficient. Meyers has made a 
handbook that seems worth having in every 
high school library of reference books. The 
. pupils who have to do with most of the activi- 
ties will be helped every day by the definite, 
specific statements. If you can afford it, pay 
four dollars for the Myers book—if you can’t, 
for two dollars you may purchase the other. 

Our experiences at commencements—most 
of which have been very happy—-warrants us 
in saying that the chapter on Organizing for 
Commencements in Myers should be studied 
carefully by every one who prepares these 
functions. 























Primary Industrial Arts. By Della F. Wil- 
son. 194 pp. Manual Arts Press, Pe- 
oria, Illinois. 

Eleven units of work and study are consid- 
ered in as many sections and each section em- 
phasizes specific objectives. The author has 
adapted her material to the needs of the inex- 
perienced teacher, and has emphasized the 
desirability of teaching children to combine 
beauty with utility. The make-up of the book 
itself bears out this theory, for it is certainly 
attractive and should be very useful. 


Work and Play with Words. By Norman H. 
Hall and Matilda Breuer. Hall & Mce- 
Creary Company. Chicago. 

Intended to make first steps to reading easy 
for both teacher and pupils. The vocabulary 
consists of common primer words representing 
concrete ideas, gradually grouped into simple 
sentences of instructions for the work to be 
done. The words are introduced by means of 
“pictorial definitions.” Teachers’ Hand Charts 
have also been prepared, consisting of a set 
of color cards and illustrated word cards. The 
charts are indexed and are accompanied by di- 
rections for their proper use. 


Junior High School Procedure. By Touton 
and Struthers. 594 pp. Ginn and Co., 
Chicago. 

The Junior High school having passed 
through the experimental stage, it was in evi- 
table that a comprehensive and practical book, 
summarizing the best procedures that have 
been developed, should be produced. Every 
high school principal will find it helpful; prin- 
cipals of Junior High schools will find it indis- 
pensable. Especially valuable are the chap- 
ters on Study Helps, Adjustment to the Vary- 
ing Needs of Pupils, and Directing the Learn- 
ing Activities. 


Pupil Adjustment. By W. C. Reavis. 348 
pp. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 

All instruction is eventually individual in- 
struction. This book deals with maladjust- 
ment of individual pupils in senior and junior 
high schools. It presents nine typical cases 
which show the need, importance, and proced- 
ure in making diagnoses and corrective and 
remedial treatment. 


Educational Hygiene. By L. A. Averill. 
546 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago. 

In almost every list of school objectives, 
health is placed first. Professor Averill has 
written an interesting, accurate, and construc- 
tive book. With the rapid change taking 
place in health instruction teachers needed this 
book. It includes chapters on child hygiene, 
community health problems, and the teaching 
of hygiene, with a wealth of practical class- 
room suggestions. 



















Elementary School Supervision. By Arthur 
S. Gist. 308 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Chicago. 


The high degree of specialization that has 
taken place in the modern school is indicated 
by the numerous professional books devoted 
to a single field. Certainly no group has 
found itself more rapidly than the elementary 
principals. A few years ago the work of a 
principal was largely administrative and 
formal. Now the work of an elementary prin- 
cipal is as professional in its possibilities and 
as effective in its outcomes as that of another. 
Mr. Gist has done real service to all education 
in making available so much helpful and prac- 
tical material. With Touton’s book for the 
Junior High school principal, and this book 
for the elementary principal, there is little 
excuse for blundering in either position. 


Vocational Guidance and Counselling. By A. 
H. Edgerton, 213 pp. The Macmillan Co., 
Chicago. 


Vocational guidance is not new, but it has 
need of some guidance itself to prevent its 
wandering into the misty fields of educational 
abstraction and sentimental futility. Wiscon- 
sin has a man who is a national leader in this 
field, and in his new book he has brought his 
knowledge and experience to all who deal with 
the problem of guidance. It will be of great 
value to those of us who have doubted the util- 
ity of much that was really “vocational for- 
tune telling.” The chapter on Using Occu- 
pational Material will be especially helpful to 
vocational school directors. 


Sans Famille, by Hector Malot, Ed. by Robert 
and Héléne Fouré. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., Chicago. 


The editors intend this edition of Malot’s 
masterpiece especially for use in the first and 
second years of French. Thev have there- 
fore omitted some of the long descriptions 
and certain chapters which are of only sec- 
ondary importance. There are questions and 
exercises for drill in French, as well as notes 
on France and a vocabulary which includes 
much information ordinarily contained in a 
special section for notes. This last is done 
so that students who ignore the notes will get 
the information anyway. 


The Problems of Childhood. By Angelo 
Patri. 309 pp. D. Appleton & Co. 


A collection of very short essays, written in 
the author’s customary charming manner. He 
knows child nature and understands home 
problems and troubles as well as those that 
come up in the classroom. His “sermonettes” 
sometimes come perilously close to sentimen- 
tality, but they are stimulating—and very 
quotable. “Teaching is setting free the spirit 
of a child.” “A clear idea of what he wants 
to do, the will to do it, a helping hand for the 
hard place, and the boy wins.” 
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For Character-Building 


The Atlantic Readers 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Aswo- 
cintion and Superintendent of Schools at 
Cincinnati 


BOOK 1 GRADE IV 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 
BOOK 11 GRADE V 


HIGH AND FAR 


These are the initial volumes in a series of 
five Readers (for Grades IV to VIII Iinclu- 
sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that “soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most nec- 
essary phase of education, and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern.” 

The three books for the higher grades are 
now in active preparation. Most of the 
material is new to school readers. Nar- 
rative, biography, descriptions, nature 
studies, essays, letters, quotations, in- 
scriptions, and truly distinctive poetry 
have been selected by Dr. Condon, always 
under the certainty (with Emerson) that 
“character is higher than intellect.” 


Malling price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Bosten 











Four New Books 


Adopted for 1926-27 


Pupils’ Reading Circle List 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories 
Japan, for the fifth and sixth grades 
Egypt, for the seventh and eighth grades 


Beautiful volumes, over 200 illustra- 
tions in each. The life, manners, cus- 
toms, scenes, and occupations of these 
countries are set forth in a most inter- 
esting manner, 


The Silent Reading Hour 
First and Second Readers 


The stories of this series are true to the 
actual or possible experiences of children. 
No folklore, legends, etc. Regardless of 
what other books you may have there 
pate be NO DUPLICATION with this 
series. 


Buy these books from 


The Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Company 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





It will help if you mention the JourNAL to advertisers. 
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CALENDAR 


Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention, 
Milwaukee, Nov. 4-5-6. 

Children’s Book Week, Nov. 7-13 

American Education Week, Nov. 7-13 

Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 8-26 

County Superintendents, Madison, Nov 18-19 

National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1927 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Madison, Feb. 1927 

Department of Superintendence, Dallas, Feb. 
27-March 3 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 





Teachers in several cities are being warned 
not to attend dances at roadhouses under pen- 
alty of losing their positions. Certainly it 
would seem reasonable that teachers avoid 
questionable places of amusement. It’s too 
bad that even a very small minority make such 
a regulation necessary. A newspaper editor 
makes this comment: “Probably setting a 
good example for the pupils; but what right 
have roadhouses for existence, if they are un- 
fit places for teachers?” 





Beverly B. Burling of the Boys’ Technical 
High school of Milwaukee has been elected 
president of the Public School Teachers An- 
nuity and Retirement System of Milwaukee. 
At its last meeting the board stood at a tie on 
the matter of granting a pension to Mrs. C. 
G. Pearse, who retired after twenty-five years 
of service. 





The Sheboygan High school dedicated a new 
pipe organ September 22. The work of Theo- 
dore Winkler, supervisor of music, was respon- 
sible for this splendid addition to the musical 
opportunities offered the high school students 
of his city. 





The University of Wisconsin shows an in- 
creased enrollment of about 600 over last year. 
The increase is largely made up of men stu- 
dents, principally in the freshman class. 





There are many excellent high school papers 
in Wisconsin, but the Hi Times of Eagle River 
seems to use its columns to unusual advantage 
in making clear what the school is doing and 
why. The Times would be a credit to any 
high school. The Monday Morning News of 
New London is also an excellent example of 
effective school journalism. 





Newspaper clippings indicate large enroll- 
ments in the high schools of the state. This 
is a sufficient answer to those who think a high 
school education to be an “expensive luxury.” 





A luxury tax on tobacco was passed by the 
Louisiana State Legislature in July to provide 
— revenue for the use of the public 
schools. 





The Sylvest Bill, which provides for a tax of 
ten percent on all sales of tobacco, was signed 
by the Governor on July 10, 1926. At three 
different times in its history the bill was 
barely saved from being laid on the table. It 
required two roll calls to pass the bill, which 
after six weeks of constant effort was enacted 
by a vote of fifty-two “yeas,” fifty-one being 
required. 

The bill was then sent to the Senate where 
the opposition brought up an amendment pro- 
posing to place the stamps on the carton in- 
stead of on individual packages as provided. 
This amendment, while harmless in _ itself, 
would have forced the bill back into the House, 
where it had passed by a very narrow margin, 
and so was accounted dangerous and voted 
down. After a short wait the bill passed the 
Senate by a safe margin, and was signed by 
the governor. 





Do our pupils know the names of our lead- 
ing men and women? According to tests giv- 
en by E. L. Mendenhall of the Fond du Lac 
Rural County Normal and A. O. Birr of the 
Washington High school, Milwaukee, they do 
not. “Why be famous?” 





A variation from the traditional “Annuals” 
is “The Chief” for 1926, issued by the students 
of the Mosinee High school. The book was 
printed by the pupils on the school multigraph. 
Most of the editorial work was done by mem- 
bers of the Journalism Club of the school. 
But one page—a colored insert—was done by 
a commercial printer. 





H. A. Davee, formerly of the River Falls 
Normal, is now president of Murphy Collegi- 
ate Institute, Sevierville, Tennessee. 





F. A. Cotton, for many years president of 
the La Crosse Normal and for the past two 
years president of the Arizona Normal at 
Flagstaff, has resigned to accept a position 
in California. 





The Normal Instructor for October contains 
an article on Safety Instruction by Superin- 
tendent F. V. Powell of Platteville. 





Five mural paintings by Miss Elsie Johann 
and Tom Rost were unveiled at the Atwater 
school, Shorewood, at a reception given in 
honor of Supt. H. S. Hemenway and Mrs. 
Hemenway. 

The group of paintings has been named the 
“Romance of History” and depicts scenes from 
stories of early crusaders and explorations. 

The murals were donated to the school by 
Miss Johann, head of the art department in 
the Shorewood high school. With the assist- 
ance of Tom Rost, one of her former pupils, 
she * "geen the work during the summer 
months. 
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as a Business.” 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Forty-first year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School, 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet. “Teaching 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 











Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 





“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Commonwealth Bidg. 








State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 


Ask for literature—it’s free! 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 


Personally conducted by experienced teachers, 


14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 








More than 200 Wisconsin schools are using the 
CLAPP DRILL BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














The new high school at Eau Claire was dedi- 
cated during the week of September 18 to 22. 
A series of programs were attended by thou- 
sands of citizens. The building was completed 
at a cost of $589,567.78 for site, building, and 
equipment. The cost for the building alone 
was 18.9 cents a cubic foot. It is 238 feet in 
length, 208 feet wide, and 64 feet high on the 
four story side. We shall later have a picture 
of it in the JouRNAL. The architect is Ed- 
ward J. Hancock of Eau Claire. 

The principal dedication address was given 
by President Wriston of Lawrence College. 
At the same meetings greetings from neigh- 
bors and others were extended. Superin- 
tendent Keller, Principal Snyder, and the 
pupils and teachers will find the new building 
a happy change from the old quarters. 





Twenty-three new names appear in the roll 
of faculty members for the 78th academic 
year of the University of Wisconsin. 

Two of the newcomers are from German 
universities. Hans Driesch of the University 
of Leipzig is the Carl Schurz Memorial pro- 
fessor and Kurt Koffka of the University of 
Giessen is professor of psychology. Other 
new members of the faculty are: 

Henry R. Trumbower, professor of econom- 
ics; E. H. McNeal, acting professor of his- 
tory; C. J. Anderson and Matthew E. Willing, 
associate professors of education; J. Kimball 
Young, acting associate professor of sociology; 
Philip Fox, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration; J. C. Gibson, assistant professor 
of accounting; James H. Taylor, assistant 
professor of mathematics; George A. Miller 
and Thomas G. Cherry, assistant professors 
of military science and tactics. 


It will help if you mention the JourNAL to advertisers. 


Robert Nohr, Jr., assistant professor of 
physical education; Kenneth E. Olson, acting 
assistant professor of journalism; W. C. 
Troutman, acting assistant professor of 
speech; Lita Bane, assistant professor of 
home economics; Philip F. La _ Follette, 
lecturer in law; C. C. Certain, lecturer 
in English; Edwin M. Wyatt, lecturer in vo- 
cational education; C. E. Demeray, lecturer in 
classics; A. J. Altmeyer, B. S. Beecher, and 
E. E. Wittee, lecturers in economics; T. L. 
Torgerson, lecturer in education. 

Eight members of the faculty have resigned, 
including: 

A. B. Hall, professor of political science; V. 
A. C. Henmon, professor and head of the 
department of education; H. T. E. Perry, as- 
sociate professor of English; C. C. Dittmer, 
associate professor of economics and sociol- 
ogy; Frederick A. Manchester, associate pro- 
fessor of English; E. M. Johnson, associate 
professor of journalism; Mark Ingraham, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics; F. E. 
ns assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation. 





The School District at Grafton voted $60,000 
for a new high school building, to be ready by 
September, 1927, 





Installation of shower baths in all school 
buildings in Peru is made mandatory under a 
law recently passed by the Peruvian congress. 





R. H. Amerman, Mineral Point, was re- 
elected for two years with a good increase in 
salary. High school and grade teachers’ sal- 
aries have also been increased at Mineral 
Point. A Smith-Hughes Agricultural course 
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is being organized this year, and a new ath- 
letic field is being prepared. 





E. J. Dempsey of Oshkosh was re-elected 
president of the Board of Normal regents at 
the September meeting. Robert Dugdale of 
Platteville was made vice-president, and Wil- 
liam Kittle was re-elected secretary. 





Enrollment in the State Normals 


1925 1926 
ROW ROINING soo. - ok eben 425 332 
FE eS Oe ee 567 565 
MMMBMEOG .foc0ecse-ceoeecee 1,062 954 
EES See oe 609 590 
Ee ae ees 355 811 
ES es eee 363 407 
ES ce 445 405 
OS ee are 700 616 
PY RUOWHOO? 66a e ce 538 457 


5,084 4,637 
This is a decrease of 447 or 8.8%. 





On Labor Day Perrot Park in Trempealeau 
County was dedicated by the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. A. H. Sanford of the 
La Crosse Normal school presided. Addresses 
were given by Miss Louise P. Kellogg of the 
Historical Society and others. Nicholas Per- 
rot was one of the interesting characters in 
early Wisconsin history. He seems to have 
reached this state as early as 1665. 





The Wisconsn State Fair, as usual, had fine 
educational exhibits. In many ways these 
surpassed all others. Rural school exhibits 
were exceptional in their merit. Dunn county 
won first, Fond du Lac county second, and 
Waukesha county third prize in the awards 
for county school booths. Hill Crest school 
in Waukesha county won first prize for the 
best single school exhibit. Marion Thiesen of 
Manitowoc county won the spelling contest 
with a score of 92. Gladys Caesar of Kewau- 
a Seated was a close second, with a score 
of 91 


The most eagerly studied exhibit was that 
of the School for the Blind. The marvels done 
for the unfortunate youth who have lost their 
sight are almost past belief. Other interest- 
ing exhibits were those of Marquette Univer- 
sity, the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, the Milwaukee State Normal, 
and the Vocational schools. We doubt if the 
school people of the state recognize to the full- 
est extent the educational value of the state 
fair. Some of the “attractions” bore us to 
tears, but the school exhibits are educational. 





Miss Grace Potter has resigned her posi- 
tion on the faculty of Whitewater Normal 
school because of illness. Miss Potter was the 
head of the primary department, and had been 
associated with the school for 25 years. 





A special opportunity room has been opened 
in the Wilson school building at Beaver Dam 
to care for slow and retarded pupils. 


-necessitating two additional teachers. 
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The new Rhinelander Junior High school 
building was ready for occupancy September 
6. The building is modern in every way and 
the equipment adequate to meet every require- 
ment of present day educational methods. 
New courses of study were inaugurated under 
the 6-3-3 plan. 

Vocational guidance will play an important 
part in the work of the schools for the ensuing 
year. L. A. Rumsey, Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, will assist in carrying out the in- 
vestigation. Instruction in band and other in- 
strumental music will also be a part of the 
regular school work this year, in charge of 
Homer G. Kauff of Dubuque, Iowa. Miss 
Myrtle E. Mather, who was assistant super- 
visor of music in the St. Paul schools during 
the past three years, will have charge of vocal 
music. 





The Clinton public schools have adopted a 
program of religious education. This adoption 
was made possible by the co-operation of the 
clergymen of Clinton, the board of education, 
and the parents of the community. 

Enrollment in the Clinton High school was 
so large that another teacher has been added 
to the staff, 





Supt. W. R. Bussewitz of Horicon was re- 
elected for three years at a $200 annual in- 
crease in salary. 





Watertown has just employed a hygienist 
in the public schools. She will perform pro- 
phylactic work in the three lower grades, be- 
sides giving systematic instruction throughout 
the schools on the care of the teeth. 





Miss Ida Kopp, Principal of the Webster 
school in Watertown, announced her retire- 
ment at the close of school last June. Miss 
Kopp has taught in the public schools of 
Watertown for over 48 years, and was prin- 
cipal of the Webster school for 30 years. She 
enters upon her well earned vacation with the 
best wishes of hundreds of former pupils and 
associates. 

Miss Mary Weise, who has taught 36 years 
in association with Miss Kopp, resigned at the 
same time, 





Supt. H. S. Bonar of Richland Center re- 
ports a record high school enrollment of = 

x- 
ploratory courses in six fields have been 
worked out for the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
grade boys in manual training. Plans include 
the contract system, which makes the scheme 
a model one. The state department’s report 
on this work was “Richland Center is doing 
pioneer work in this field.” A very liberal 
health program is in effect. The prophylactic 
treatment against goitre has been given for 
three years and for two years every child in 
school has been offered vaccination against 
smallpox and immunization against diph- 
theria. All this has been done without charge 
to the child. 
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WE PAY YOU TO SAVE 
THE ANCHOR SAVINGS 


Building and Loan 


ASSOCIATION 
4 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


IS NOW PAYING 
644% on Monthly Savings 
514% on Paid up Certificates 
Assets June 30, 1926—$1,623,172.62 
Every Dollar Invested in 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
On Residential Properties Only 


President, Judge E. Ray Stevens 
Justice of Wisconsin State Supreme 
Court 
Vice Pres.—Alfred T. Rogers 
Sec.-Treas.—Harrison L. Garner 
Asst. Sec.—Ernest E. Horth 

Inquiries Invited 





Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


ROM time to time we send to 

names on our large mailing list 
free material and samples helpful to 
teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this 
list, you need only fill out and mail 
to us the coupon below. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York: 


Please send me free such 
Teachers’ Helps, Samples, etc., 
as you may issue. 


(Print name plainly) 





BINNEY & SMITH CO 


41 East 42°" Street New York 









Modern Physiology 
Hygiene and Health 


By Mary S. Haviland 











A THREE BOOK SERIES 

Teaching health not merely for 
the child to know, but for him to 
live. 

Health does not depend on 
knowledge but on habits. Habits 
arise from knowing but grow 
strong by doing. Knowing and 
doing are easier and surer when 
the child’s interest is caught and 
imagination is beguiled. 

It is the ingenuity and com- 
pleteness with which these prin- 
ciples are applied that makes the 
HAVILAND PHYSIOLOGIES the 
one most modern course. 

















Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia Chicago 











A New Teachers Aid 


Our “Guide to School Equipment” for 
1926-27 lists 208 pages of reliable, up- 
to-date school material. More—all these 
materials are recommended for use in 
Wisconsin schools. 


Everything that you need is included in 
this new catalog. School furniture, 
equipment, supplies, and books — mate- 
rial for every teacher in every school. 


Just write on a postcard—if you haven’t 
already received a copy—‘Please send 
me your Guide to School Equipment for 
1926-27.” A copy will be gladly sent 


you at once. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











It will help if you mention the JouRNAL to advertisers. 
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Colby High school is beginning its third 
year without a change in teachers, except the 
addition of a new instructor in Vocational Ag- 
riculture, a Smith—Hughes course. All teach- 
ers were reelected with a good raise in salary. 





The Athens High school has a unique situa- 
tion this year. Of an enrollment of eighty-six, 
forty-two are boys. 





Three-fourths of all the women trained in 
the Library school of the University of Wis- 
consin during the past 20 years are still in 
active library service. 





It is estimated that an average of about $10 
annually is spent by each of the 115,000,000 
people of the United States for drugs and 
medical and surgical attention, exclusive of 
dental work. To prevent this calamitous 
waste, the several communities spend from 
nothing to a dollar a year per capita in 
diffusing through public schools of the coun- 
try knowledge of hygiene and observance of 
the laws of health. The average outlay for 
this preventive work is not more than 25 cents 
per capita. 





Professor W. B. Lindsay, formerly of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, is in charge of the 
Division of Research of the publishing firm of 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. Profes- 
sor Lindsay frequently visits Wisconsin in the 
interests of his firm. 





The latest innovation in the educational 
field is a new university department known as 
professorship of books, according to the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, has created such a de- 
partment. Edwin Osgood Grover, author, edi- 
tor, and publisher, has been appointed to fill 
the chair beginning next September. 

A unique classroom is contemplated which 
will be devoid of desks and other customary 
appurtenances of the school-room. These will 
be replaced by a fireplace and lounge chairs. 
Class work will be largely free discussion by 
the students under the guidance of Prof. 
Grover. There will be lectures on books and 
bookmaking. Such a college department was 
first suggested by Ralph Waldo Emerson fifty 
years ago. 





The Central Wisconsin Basket Ball Tourna- 
ment will be held in the new gymnasium at 
Marshfield next spring. 





J. H. Le Mahieu has resigned his position as 
principal at Tony and has accepted the prin- 
cipalship at Grafton, to succeed John Long, 
who will study law at the University of Wis- 
consin. 





Joint School District No. 1 of the City of 
Port Washington has voted to purchase a play- 
ground and future high school site of eleven 
acres on the south side of the city fronting on 
Lake Michigan. 








Fall Creek High school has been placed on 
the University of Wisconsin accredited list. 
An additional teacher has been added to the 
faculty and Latin is now included in the course 
of study. This gives Fall Creek 4 teachers 
to teach a strong, straight English course, in 
a town of 500. 





The following high schools have combined 
to form the Northwestern High School Ath- 
letic Conference: Altoona, Augusta, Black 
River Falls, Fairchild, Fall Creek, Humbird, 
Osseo, Merrilan. Their purpose is to further 
clean, manly sportsmanship, and the best ath- 
letic relations among members. The officers 
appointed at the first meeting are: President, 
A. K. Lyon; Vice-President, E. W. Luther; 
Secretary- Treasurer, W. E. Kopplin, 





_ Northern Grant County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, consisting of Boscobel, Muscoda, and 
Fennimore city school teachers met at Bosco- 
bel, September 21. President Royce of Platte- 
ville gave two addresses, one on oral reading 
and one on “The Bad Boy and Bad Girl.” The 
latter talk was given at the social meeting and 
luncheon with the Boscobel Kiwanis Club, at- 
tended by 46 teachers and 44 Kiwanians, and 
reported as having been “a fine affair.” 





A Smith—Hughes course in vocational agri- 
culture will be introduced in Beaver Dam 
schools in July, 1927. 





Plans are under way for a new high school 
at Green Bay. 





Burlington High school is organizing a 
school band. 





Miss Mae E. Hardie, supervising teacher of 
Ashland county rural schools, was _ elected 
president of the Wisconsin Rural Supervising 
Teachers’ association at the State ‘Fair. 
Arthur Schaffer, Menomonie, was named first 
vice-president, and Edith Turnell, Superior, 
secretary. 





A new public school building, to cost about 
$125,000, will be erected in Kiel in 1927. 





Iowa county, District No. 3, town of Ridge- 
way, has voted to build a new schoolhouse. 





Muscoda publie schools have a 100% mem- 
bership in the W. T. A. for the fourth succes- 


sive year. 





The School Census of Wauwatosa was 1580 
in 1920; 2,854 in 1925; and 3,434 in 1926—an 
increase of 117% over 1920 and of more than 
20% over 1925. 

The Washington school in Wauwatosa was 
opened in 1922 with four rcoms in a five room 
unit. In 1924 four additional rooms were 
built, and now in 1926 seven rooms and a 
gymnasium have been added. The enrollment 
has increased from 88 in 1922 to 609 at the end 
of the first week of the present school vear. 
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Nocnan, professor of elemen- 


Margaret E. ; 
tary education in New York University, died 


September 4.. She was a native of Kentucky 
and received her Ph. D. from Columbia. Dr. 
Noonan was well known as co-author of the 
widely used Arithmetic Essentials. 


In preparation for American Education 
Week, November 7-138, 1926, the Research Di- 
vision of the N. E. A. is publishing a handbook 
of major educational issues such as a modern 
curriculum adapted to social and individual 
needs, a just method of providing school sup- 
port, and an effective form of organization. 

Other topics on which this bulletin will con- 
tain the latest available data are a competent 
teacher, an adequate school plant, a term of 








History Teachers! 

Save your own and your 
In Ancient, Medieval, and 
History work as it 


pupils’ time 
Early Modern 
relates to America’s 


story. Old Wor'd Beginnings makes dic- 
tation to children or copying from a 
blackboard unnecessary. Send 5 cents 


for Sample Copy. 
Samuel O. Kuhn 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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reasonable length with high regularity of at- 
tendance, and an interested and supporting 
public. 

Each chapter will be illustrated with tables 
and graphs to aid in interpreting figures. 








SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Rapid Service 
Reasonable Rates 


E. L. HOWE PRINTING CO. 


Ripon, Wisconsin 











ARE YOU JOB SATISFIED? 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$1140 to $3300 YEAR 
Teachers have a big advantage. Over 
20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C259, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of 








positions now open to teachers. 








BARROWS & PARKER GEOGRAPHY. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 





Madison, Superior and Beaver Dam are included in 80 Wisconsin schvols using 


221 E. 





20th St., Chicago 

















WINSTON 


Sweeping the Country 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


KIRK AND WAESCHE 
BE SURE TO LOOK INTO THIS COURSE 


This is the kind of business training 
that every one should have regardless 
of occupation. It offers just as valu- 
able a course as Community Civics, 
and it is of equal interest to ALL 
pupils in the eighth and ninth grades. 











Send for list of places now using it. 
Better still, send for sample to inspect 
with a view to its use in yore own 
school. 


TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON ‘COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 








3iology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mg 
igo LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, Wis. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Supt. L. W. Amborn of Glidden was re- 
elected for three years. Glidden High school 
was placed on the accredited list July 1st. An- 
other teacher has been added to the faculty. 
A new $15,000 gymnasium is being built this 
fall. The debating team won three out of four 
debates. Glidden now has a school band and 
athletics. 





The Milwaukee Teachers Association will 
observe its twenty-fifth anniversary with a sil- 
ver jubilee dinner at 6 P. M., October 26, in 
the Elks club. The principal speaker will be 
Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of IIli- 
nois schools and president of the N. E. A. 
New Milwaukee teachers will be guests of the 
Association. 





“Chicago principals secure 100 percent in 
arithmetic computation from every child,” is 
the statement in a letter to the United States 
Comissioner of Education from the superin- 
tendent, Dr. William McAndrew. The annual 
report of the Chicago public schools relates 
how it is done, he says. 





NECROLOGY 


Ethel Kramer, 23, grade teacher in the 
Sevastopol Consolidated High school, died at 
Sawyer September 9. 





Miss Evelyn Calmerton, who taught in Mil- 
waukee schools from 1880 to 1923, died in San 
Diego, California last month. 





Nora Jeanette Johnson, 20, died at Minne- 
apolis, September 2. She had taught at 
Sarona one year and at Almena two years. 





Miss Blanche Rowe, for many years a 
teacher in the Dodgeville High school, died in 
Madison September 9, at the age of 55 years. 





John S. Klinka, aged 44, died at Hammond, 
September 16. He formerly taught in Wash- 
ington and Dodge counties, and for the last 
thirteen years was county agent in Polk, Trem- 
pealeau, and St. Croix counties. 





Miss Anna Cuddy, for more than 40 years a 
teacher in the Eau Claire public schools, died 
September 4, a half hour after her sister, Mrs. 
os gia O’Rourke, also an octogenarian, had 

ied. 





Florence Wolf, 22, died at Merrill August 
24. She taught school there during 1923 and 
1924, 





Judson E. Hoyt, long connected with the 
public schools of Wisconsin and for two 
decades with the state department of public 
buildings, died at his home in Madison, on 
September 5, aged 72 years. 

Mr. Hoyt had been superintendent of public 
schools at Lodi, Columbus, Antigo, and Me- 
nomonie, and was an early president of Stout 
Manual Training school. Later he served as 
engineer in charge.of construction of state 
buildings. 
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| Readers and Writers 
| of Poetry | 





will alike be interested in seeing a | 
late sample copy of | 


| THE AMERICAN POETRY | 
| MAGAZINE 


which will be sent to any 
address upon request. 


This monthly publication contains 
the best work of living, nationally | 
known poets. It is a source of en- | 
joyment and inspiration to the | 
members of the American Literary | 
Association who are foundinevery | 
state of the Union and in many | 
foreign countries. | 


The American 
Literary Association 
128-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















“My heart was heavy, for its trust had 


been 

Abused, its kindness answered with foul 
wrong; 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow- 
men, 

One Summer Sabbath day, I strolled 
among 

The green mounds of the village burial 
place; 

Where, pondering how all human love 
and hate 

Find one sad level; and how, soon or 
late, 


Wronged and wrongdoer, each with 
meekened face, 

And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of our common 
grave, 

Whither footsteps tend, whence none 
depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty 


ware, 
Swept all my pride way, and trembling 
I forgave. —Whittier. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Officers Executive Committee: 
F. O. HOLT, President, Janesville Cc. J. ANDERSON, Madison 
EDGAR G. DOUDNA, Secretary, Madison JOANNA HANNAN, Milwaukee 
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WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


. A state equalization fund so consti- . Certification of teachers on a uni- 
tuted and distributed that each form state plan. 
community can furnish with this 


— 
~J 


state aid adequate educational 8. State provision for the enlargement 

facilities for its children without of educational opportunity for 

an excessive local ‘school tax rate. mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 

2. For every elementary classroom a lic schools in their own communi- 

teacher with a minimum academic ties. 

and professional education of two 

years beyond high school gradu- 9. A school year of not less than nine 

ation. months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


3. For every high school classroom a 


teacher with a minimum of four 10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
years of academic and profession- fective enforcement provisions 
al training obtained in a normal adequate to insure the regular at- 
school, college, or university. tendance upon school of all chil- 
4. A good high school within the reach dren of compulsory school age, 
b. poder tes — cae te he sae for the full time that school is in 
aan session. 
5. The consolidation of rural schools 





wherever practical by a vote of 11. Music as a fundamental course in 

the people. every public school in Wisconsin. 
6. Every pupil in our schools devoting 12. A law which will give permanent 

at least thirty minutes each day, tenure for duly qualified teachers 

under competent direction, to the and supervisory officers who have 

development of physical efficiency, satisfactorily served a reasonable 

to the formation of health habits, probationary period. 

and to preparation for the wise 

use of his leisure time in recrea- 13. A program for the removal of il- 


tion. literacy. 
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e = a the Supreme Court! 


‘neBest of its Type’ 


To Supreme Court of the United States is the highest court in the 

Brin Its judgment is final. In the book world, the American Library 
Association is considered the “Supreme Court.” Its decision, the result 
of careful investigation and deliberation by hundreds of librarians through- 
out the United States, is regarded as final. 
The BOOKLIST ofthe American Library Association said of THE WORLD 
BOOK when first published, “the best of its type.’’ Since then, the BOOK- 
LIST has repeatedly confirmed the supremacy of THE WORLD BOOK. 








The World Book 
is Preferred 


An Educational Reference 
Work of nearly 7000 pages 
—55% more material than 
other works of its type 
10 volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
for teachers 


Loose-leaf annuals keep it 
up to date 
Approved by 31 States 


The only work of 

its type on list 

recommended by 

Elementary School 
| Library Committee 
| of N.E.A 


THE 


ORGANIZED 





Preferred by Educators, Also 

Prof. E. George Payne, Dept. of 
Education, New York University, 
has written, ‘THE WORLD 
BOOK is the most valuable refer- 
ence work on the market for the 
teacher and pupil of the elementary 
and secondary schools.” 
Dean Nathaniel Butler, of the 
University of Chicago, says, ‘““THE 
WORLD BOOK is the best and 
most practical family encyclopae- 
dia of which I have any knowledge.” 
THE WORLD BOOK is the pre- 
ferred educational reference work 
in thousands of schools through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
both metropolitan and rural. 


Please send me the booklets checked below; 


specirren pages (Free) 


| W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. I1-D, 154E. Erie St., Chicago 


Some Points of Superiority 
The reason for the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of librarians and 
educatorsin favor of THE WORLD 
BOOK is found in its acknowledged 
superiority, in the extent of its re- 
search, the greater amount of text 
matter, the greater number of sub- 
jects treated, its attractive arrange- 
ment, accurate information and the 
simple language in which itis pre- 
sented. All these factors contribute 
totheconclusion reached by compe- 
tent authorities that THE WORLD 
BOOK is by far “‘the best ofitstype.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


Check either or both of the free offersin 
thecoupon below. Also note special offer 
to teachers on “Projects and Problems.” 


| | “The Vercict of Educators.” Tells what authorities say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free) 
| |*Making School Days Count.” Describes contents of THE WORLD BOOK, including 


[] “Projects and Problems.’ A valuable booklet for teachers using the project method. A 68- 


and other well-known educators. Regular price 50 cents. Special to readers of this magazine 
25c. (Please enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you want “Projects and Problems.”’) 
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W. F. QUARRIE & CC MPANY, Dept. 11-p 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


WORLD BOOK 


KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


Let our advertisers supply your needs. 
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You Can Build Up 


a good working library in your school, 
or high school, or home town, by using 
our suggested list of supplies for a li- 
brary of one thousand volumes or less. 


Desk Materials 
for the librarian or the teacher-librarian 
may be selected from our pamphlet 
called “DESK MATERIALS.” Write to- 
day for this publication as it lists many 
useful, and attractive items. When you 
receive it, 


Use Your Lead Pencil 
Check for immediate purchase the arti- 
cles which catch your eye. If you do not 
see what you want, write us. It may 
be listed in another of our many book- 
lets on Library Service. . 


How Many Scrap Boc':s Can You 
Use? 


Check up on magazine binders for the 


coming winter. Buy pamphlet cases 
for those clippings, pictures, short 


stories from magazines. Does your li- 
brary need additional shelving? Write 
us. Steel’s the thing! Steel shelving, 
steel newspaper files and rack, steel 
magazines rack, 


D 
Libra r ere 1es 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 























Let our advertisers supply 


Umbrella 
Protected 
Me 


Mabel Brisley, Council Bluffs, 










Miss 


Thus 
Iowa, writes: 
“My ‘rainy day’ came just before Thanks- 


giving, when I had an operation. I put in my 
claim before leaving on my vacation and on 
my return found the T. C. U. ‘umbrella’ had 
protected me. My check had been sent 
promptly and with no red tape.” 


Will You be Ready When Your 
‘‘Rainy Day’’ Comes? 

For it’s sure to come, sometime, to every- 
one. You may have been fortunate—possibly 
you have never yet felt the need of T. C. U. help 
in time of affliction, when your regular in- 
come is cut off. But your turn will come— 
and you will be mighty glad if you are a mem- 
ber of the T. C. U. and entitled to share its 
protection. 

What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to 
$1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel 
accidents. Protects during the vacation period 
too. 

Policies with increased benefits 
those enjoying larger incomes. 

Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you 
more about T. C. U. Protection. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


issued to 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 

Name . 
Address <a 

(This coupon places the 

ligation) 


sender under no ob 


your needs. 
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ATWOOD 
Regional- Political 














Deep Rooted 


Chhe preference of educators 





mM 


*‘TOHNSTON-NYSTROM” Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance 


The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly. Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and vist- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 
ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country 


| 
i 


And because “Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted —the preference of educators everywhere. 


Send for catalo, W-\\ and copy of free Booklet, “World Achievements’ 


A.J. NysTRom & Co. 


SCHOOL Maps, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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